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Opening Shot 


n the years since the Times-Picayune and the city of New Orleans endured Cold cuts 
the trauma of Hurricane Katrina, it has seemed that the T-P might avoid ail Brooks gets her T-P fix 
es dinseiaieaininl aadll all ileal 1 ee : d that th while Wilbert “Chill” Wilson 
the downward spiral of regional papers across the country—and that the cuts her hair. (See all of Bevil 
oft-mentioned special relationship between this proud but troubled city and Knapp’s photos at 
its newspaper would endure. Last year, the T-P had one of the nation’s highest thelensnola.org/2012/06/06/ 
‘ ; £ tp-readers-photo-essay/.) 
market-penetration rates (65 percent). So the recent news that the paper would 
publish only three days a week starting in the fall, followed by more than 200 
layoffs, hit the city, and the journalism world, hard. (For evidence of how hard, 
read laments from David Simon, creator of The Wire and Treme, and actor Harry 
Shearer, at CJR.org.) The Lens, a nonprofit news website in New Orleans, assigned 
former T-P photographer Bevil Knapp to capture the devotion of the newspapers’ 
readers (the shot above is one of 10 published on the site). How did she get so many 
iconic images? “Because I was seeing with my heart,” she says. CJR 


BEVIL KNAPP 
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A helping hand 


The Ford Foundation reaches out to broaden minority coverage 


Anyone who cares about the future of newsrooms is on the look- 
out for omens. And there have been plenty of bad ones lately. 
Newspaper vital signs, for example, are pointing south—profit 
margins, stock prices, ad revenue, and valuations. Jack Sha- 
fer, drawing on the work of the astute Philip Meyer, noted in 
his Reuters column recently that owners are reacting to such 


declines by harvesting newspapers’ “goodwill”—their standing 


in the community and the habits of readers and advertisers 
of giving them money—by reducing their value “bit by bit, 
month by month.” 

Need a good omen? Here’s one: the Ford Foundation’s 
million-dollar grant to the Los Angeles Times. It’s a two- 
year deal, $1.04 million to be exact, and renewable, with 
no strings attached beyond the foundation’s larger goal of 
using journalism to address inequality and injustice. The 
Times will use the money to hire five beat reporters to cover 
prisons, immigrant communities, the Mexican borderlands, 
and Brazil. 

The news drew predictable snark. The Times is now 
“a charity case,” wrote an LA Weekly columnist. It also 
suggested a legitimate worry about conflicts: “This raises 
a big question for Californians,” wrote a blogger on the 
website of the nBc affiliate in Los Angeles. “Who is going 
to cover the foundations?” On CJR.org, our own Michael 
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Meyer pointed to the odd contours 
of this unprecedented grant to a for- 
profit corporation in transition: The 
Times’s owner, the Tribune Co., could 
soon emerge from bankruptcy at least 
temporarily in the hands of a group 
of creditors that includes JP Morgan— 
not exactly a household name when 
it comes to addressing inequality and 
injustice. 

Nonetheless, this is a good portent. 
First, it means that the Ford Foun- 
dation has recognized that if what it 
wants is public-service journalism 
with a broad reach, a big daily still 
gives it the most bang for the buck. 
The Los Angeles Times is something 
less than it once was, but it remains the 
strongest newsroom in our most pop- 
ulous state. Ford Foundation spokes- 
man Alfred Ironside said the grant is 
“definitely a vote for those established 
newsrooms. Everyone can see they are 
really suffering.” 

Ford also is peering into the future: 
“This is an opportunity to think about 
hybrid models for supporting those 
newsrooms,” Ironside added, meaning 
the search for business models with 
income streams beyond just commer- 
cial ones. “Everyone is experimenting, 
and so are we. 

“Our belief has been that this kind of 
deep, nuanced journalism is important 
for our democracy,” he said. “Is there 
a role for this kind of foundation to 
support that kind of journalism? What 
would that look like, and how would it 
work?” 

The Ford initiative that the grant falls under will be giving 
out $10 million a year, mostly to public media, a traditional 
area of focus at Ford. But Ironside said that 15 percent of the 
money is earmarked for experiments with for-profit news 
outlets. Several conversations are under way, he said, but 
was unwilling to divulge specifics. “Definitely, more grants 
like this are coming.” 

Indeed, while they search for longer-term solutions, 
more grant seeking should be part of the strategy for 
newspapers—at least as a weapon to help buy time, and to 
maintain precious goodwill, instead of harvesting it. Why 
not? Every business model has potential complications 
and conflicts, including the traditional advertising model, 
something the Times knows all too well (just Google “Los 
Angeles Times” and “Staples Center”). The Ford grant is a 
welcome vote for newsrooms, and an experiment worth 
watching. cur 


Illustration by Ben Sanders 
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LETTERS 


China syndrome 

Sambuddha Mitra Mustafi asks in 
“Sino the times” (csr, May/June), “Can 
China’s billions buy media credibility?” 
The problem with the China’s govern- 
ment-owned media is that every item 
of information is ideologically loaded. 
That there is no objective journalism to 
them means that there is nothing to be 
believed. Everything can be fabricated, 
whether it be information about milk, 
pharmaceuticals, or virginity. Secondly, 
their modus operandi is that there is an 
image war for them to fight. They must 
fight the Western media, whose mes- 
sages they believe are negative. It may 
be worse than the Cold War. Thirdly, 
they think they will win because they 
have more money. 

Frankie Fook-lun Leung 

Los Angeles, CA 


Fiscal fitness 

I’m glad Mike Hudson is getting the 
appreciation he is due (“The reporter 
who saw it coming” by Dean Starkman, 
CJR, May/June). I purchased several 
copies of Hudson’s book Merchants of 
Misery: How corporate America profits 
from poverty and gave them to Mas- 
sachusetts Treasurer Steve Grossman, 
Auditor Suzanne Bump, Rep. Mazie K. 
Hirono (D-HI), and members of the 
Boston City Council. There is an outcry 
about high school students being physi- 
cally unfit. This is a fact. To be educated, 
students, and their parents must be fis- 
cally fit to understand these schemes. 
Does your high school or community 
college have a course in Consumer 
Education? If not, why not? 

J. David Reno 

Boston, MA 


And the fraud machine grinds on, 
doesn’t it? Hudson has long been one 
of the best in the business, staying on 
this story even after the “reforms” and 
settlements of the late 90s. Hudson’s 
The Monster is a must-read. Strange 
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China’s media 
crusade ‘may be 
worse than the 
Cold War.... They 
think they will win 
because they have 
more money. 


how so few national news outlets have 
covered the story. Odder still that pros- 
ecutors have done so very little to col- 
lar the perps. One would think that the 
business practices Hudson has exposed 
are not some cancer on our economic 
body, but part and parcel of the capital- 
ist system as it is now understood and 
practiced in the US. 

Edward Ericson Jr. 

Joppa, MD 


If Mike Hudson stops by Yves Smith’s 
(author of ECONned) NC (naked capi- 
talism) blog, he’ll see a lot of us who are 
among the few who understand what 
happened and how useless the Obama 
Department of Justice (DOJ) is on 
this. Despite Hudson’s work and the 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


work of others that make clear how the 
cycling of money through securitiza- 
tion of the garbage loans with aaa bond 
ratings created fraudulent credit that 
destroyed the credit system, wrecked 
the economy, and ruined investors and 
banks worldwide, the MSM continue to 
perpetuate the “move along; nothing 
to see; this is about a lot of deadbeats” 
meme, rather than exposing it for what 
it was: massive fraud. 

Unfortunately, Obama and his DoJ 
were worse than useless, so nobody has 
been prosecuted, and we are doomed to 
encounter even worse fallout a bit fur- 
ther down the road, because the rot has 
not been removed from the financial- 
services industry, and they own Con- 
gress and the president and the courts. 
I’m sure Hudson will be on this beat for 
the rest of his life! 

Steve Schmandt 
Nara, Japan 


Where this story completely falls short 
for me is Hudson’s neglect in identify- 
ing the causation of the abuse he docu- 
ments. If you don’t have the Community 
Reinvestment Act (CRA) that sets quotas 
for subprime loans, banks never learn 
about this market. If you don’t have 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac [together 
referred to as government-supported 
enterprises, or GSEs] clearing the books 
of groups like Citibank by providing 
an unending supply of liquidity for all 
those second mortgages, how could 
they have written them? You only write 
a bad mortgage because you know there 
is a schmuck to sell it to. The schmuck 
was the US taxpayer holding the bag for 
Fannie and Freddie. Where is that in 
this great piece of investigative journal- 
ism? If Citibank has to keep those mort- 
gages, they go under. No reason to even 
mention the fact that the exclusion of 
real-estate profits from capital gains in 
1997 fueled a speculative bubble when 
talking about the meltdown. I appreci- 
ate the knowledge about the corruption, 





but it doesn’t take place without Fannie NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


and Freddie and the Community Rein- 

vestment Act. IN MAY, DAVID SIMON, THE FORMER BALTIMORE SUN REPORTER WHO CREATED THE 

Pie Thoms television shows The Wire and Treme, reiterated his longtime belief that paywalls—and 

Los Angeles, CA paywalls alone—could save the newspaper business. Our readers reacted—and Simon 
punched back. 


Dean Starkman responds: I appreci- How much longer are we going to have people idiotically proclaim that readers 
ate Thomas’s acknowledgement of the always paid for the news until the big bad Internet came along and newspapers 
corruption issue. However, Hudson’s started giving it away for free? Readers never paid for the news. Advertisers did. 
exploration of corruption in the US And now because media companies can’t figure out a way to make 20 percent 


mortgage-lending system was spot on profits again, we have to pay? I don’t think so. —Anna Tarkov 


Post-crash investigations, including the 


, appa re I will not call you idiotic. I will refrain from any ad hominem. But I will simply 
Financial Crisis Inquiry Commission 


state that you are factually wrong. And I have 30 years of mailing monthly checks 
(FcIc) and the Levin-Coburn commis- for my home subscriptions to The Baltimore Sun and The New York Times as 
sion, have concluded—and data show— evidence. Similarly, there were all those quarters tossed into newspaper boxes and 
that private-sector loans, fueled by the money handed over at newsstands. 
Wall Street aftermarket, were indeed the The news was always a purchased item for consumers until the advent of 
central cause of the mortgage crisis (and the Internet. This is simply fact. If you mean to suggest that circulation costs 
didn’t actually cover the newsstand costs or the costs of subscription, you are 
correct. Circulation was a loss leader; advertising was the revenue stream in the 
pre-Internet age. But this is not the dynamic currently. Currently, the revenue 

As many commentators have noted, stream of advertising is disappearing and circulation—given that it is digital—is 
there are a number of things to be mad not preordained to be a loss leader. No cutting down trees, no printing costs, no 
at the GSEs about—their use of political trucks, no truck drivers, no gas, so even if newspapers charged half the cost of a 
clout to ward off oversight, their mid- monthy hardcopy subscription, they have the potential to yield profits. And they 
2000s accounting scandals, their pur- are yielding profits. The revenue stream from subscriptions online at the nyT is 
chases of Wall Street-created subprime indeed substantial and growing. , ; 
securities, their huge losses caused by Your argument seems to be that newspapers should simply give away their 

: : ‘ product and die—and indeed they are dying. You offer no alternative but slow 

the sheer size of their portfolio, ete.—but pags : 

; suicide. But it costs money to produce a comprehensive news report—lots of money. 
data show they never bought subprime It’s the paywalls or death. That the horse has been out of the barn ‘for ten years, 
mortgages per se. They did buy Alt-A and that there are people who will not purchase news—these are not reasons for 
(poorly documented) loans, but did so the industry to take the only viable step to solve an existential nightmare....If there 
late, most aggressively in 2006, and only is another revenue stream beside advertising and subscription revenues, I am ready 
after losing market share to the private to consider it. But advertising is not coming back to newspapers on the same scale— 
sector, which had vastly expanded and Craigslist and department-store consolidation have seen to that, among other 
dominated the subprime/Alt-A market. trends. The only thing left is to see whether the product is, well, a product, if it will 
sell. If so, there is a revenue stream for digital journalism, and we can pay for more 
reporting and editing. If not, better to know right away and cease this long death 
march of layoffs and buyouts and newspaper reductions. —David Simon 


thus the financial crisis), while the fac- 
tors Thomas cites were not. 


And even after they lowered standards, 
the loans the GsEs bought or backed 
significantly outperformed those in the 
private sector: Even for a subset of bor- 
rowers with similar credit scores—below 
660—Fcic data show that GSE mort- ED|TQOR IN CHIEF’S NOTE 

gages were far less likely to be seriously 

delinquent than were non-GSE securi- WHAT IS HUGH GRANT—YES, THAT HUGH GRANT—DOING IN A BOOK CALLED 
tized mortgages: 6.2 percent versus 28.3 The Best Business Writing 2012? Turns out the actor’s secretly recorded inter- 
percent, as of the end of 2008. Online view with Paul McMullan, a former News of the World reporter and paparazzo 
readers can find more inthe Fcic report who blew the whistle on Murdoch phone hackers, was one of the year’s most 
and in condensed form in columns by memorable stories, according to The Audit, cJr’s indefatigable business crew: 
Bethany McLean and Joe Nocera. Dean Starkman, Martha M. Hamilton, Ryan Chittum, and Felix Salmon. Dean & 

As for the cRA, the argument for the Co. read widely—and wisely consulted the Twitterverse—to compile the 31 selec- 

centrality of a 1977 law in a mortgage _ tions in this book, the first in an annual series from Columbia University Press. 
boom three decades later is even more In Grant’s piece, originally published in The New Statesman, McMullan points 
far-fetched, but suffice it to say that the _ fingers all the way up to Prime Minister David Cameron, and reveals little remorse. 
Fcic found that only 6 percent of all “Scanning never used to be a crime,” he says. “Why should it be? You’re transmitting 
“high-cost” (subprime) loans had any your thoughts and your voice over the airwaves. How can you not expect someone 
connection to the law, which didn’teven _ to stick up an aerial and just listen in?” His advice to Grant? “I mean, if you don’t 
cover some of the worst actors—non- like it, you’ve just got to get off the stage. It’ll do wonders.” 

banks like Ameriquest, Countrywide, “Absurdly,” Grant admits, “I felt a bit guilty for recording him.” 

and the rest. —Cyndi Stivers 
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Open Bar 


The Billy Goat Tavern 


430 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 
Year opened 1964 (original location, 1934) 


Who drinks here Mostly tourists, but journalists still turn up. It 


remains the go-to spot for newsroom retirement parties. 


Signature drink The Horny Goat (citrus rum, lemon-lime soda, 


cranberry juice) $6. 


All the presidents’ gin Multiple presidents have come, seeking 
to burnish their Everyman cred. In 1991, Bush the Elder wanted 
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columnist Mike Royko—who was the bar’s most famous regular— 
to join him for a burger. Royko declined. 


Royko’s ghost Owner Sam Sianis says his friend Royko, who 
died in 1997, continues to haunt his beloved Billy Goat. 


Goatlore In 1978, Saturday Night Live’s “Olympia Diner” 
sketches based on The Billy Goat turned the bar into a tourist 
attraction (who can forget John Belushi bellowing “Cheezborger, 
cheezborger, cheezborger”?). The Cubs’ dismal showing is attrib- 
uted to a curse dating to 1945, when then-owner Billy Sianis’s pet 
goat was denied entry to a World Series game at Wrigley Field. 
—Tanveer Ali 


Send recommendations for this feature to openbar@cjr.org. 


TANVEER ALI 





Language Corner 


Author! 
Author! 


People who write are “writers,” 
though many call themselves 
“authors,” especially if their 
products are books, or legisla- 
tion. More and more, they say 
that they “authored” what they 
wrote. 

“Author” as a verb is what is 
politely called “disputed usage.” 
(It’s also called, less politely, 

“self-centered balderdash” and 
“pomposity.”) 

Garner’s Modern American 
Usage notes that, while “au- 
thor” is close to being standard, 
it is “a highfalutin substitute 
for write, compose, or create,” 
and is only at Stage 3 of its five- 
stage Language-Change Index, 
meaning that just because 
people use it, it don’t make it 
right. Garner’s particularly ab- 
hors “author” as a verb applied 
to lawmakers sponsoring a 
bill: “This seems irresponsible, 


D’oh! 
Halo effect 


given that few legislators today 
actually write the bills they 
promote.” (Garner’s curiously 
lists the verb “co-author” as 
standard.) 

A usage note in The 
American Heritage Dictionary 
says “author” as a verb is often 
criticized as a “pretentious 
synonym of write,” and should 
never be used for unpublished 
works, such as love letters. And 
while its usage panel still sides 
with those who oppose the 
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verb “author,” “this sympathy 
has been slowly eroding over 
the decades.” This dictionary, 
however, is “more tolerant” of 
the legislative use of “author.” 
Most important, it predicts that 

“the verb will eventually be ac- 
cepted by most people.” 

But the Oxford English 
Dictionary says “author” has 
been used as a verb since 1598, 
even as it lists it as obsolete in 
US usage. So why it is not com- 
pletely standard is something 
of a mystery. Anyone want to 
author that? 

—Merrill Perlman 


Today’s video games are so sophisticated, and the shenanigans at 


the UN can be so sophomoric. Perhaps that’s why, in a piece in 


May about Amnesty International’s criticism of UN involvement 


in the Syrian conflict, the BBc mistook the logo of the United Na- 
tions Space Command for that of the UN Security Council. The 


Space Command is, of course, from Microsoft’s hugely popular 


video game series Halo, in which mankind battles an alien the- 


ocracy. According to The Telegraph, the gaffe was the result of a 


“Google image search gone wrong.” Maybe the Beeb’s research- 


ers should have used Bing instead. 


Hard Numbers 


140 million 


monthly active Twitter users 


340 million 


Ay 


25 million+ 


followers of Lady Gaga, the current record holder 


22 


percent of President Obama’s 


more than $100,000 a year 


30 


percent of Mitt Romney’s US-based followers who make more 
than $100,000 a year 


$500 


amount former ESPN contributor and alleged Internet 
scammer Sarah Phillips reportedl\ 


blogger for his Twitter account and 


$11,100 


winning eBay bid for the right to have your Twitter handle on 
runner Nick Symmonds’s arm during the Olympics 


$10-$17 


price range to buy 1,000 Twitter followe 


$280-$497 


price range to buy 50,000 followers 


40-70 


it of the average Twit 


US-based followers who make 


yan Ottawa 


2.000 followe 


if ible people as oppo 


percent of Newt Gingrich’s followers who could be identified 
4s real people in August 2011, prompting accusations that he 


bought followers 


26 


percent of Newt Gingrich’s current foll 


identified as real people 


Sources: Twitter, Entertainment Weekly, Deadspin, eBay, Intertwitter.com, 
Getfasttwitterfollowers.com, Getmorefollows.com, Buyactivefans.com, 
Buyingfollowers.com, PeekAnalytics, Time 
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Darts & Laurels 
Sterile cuckoo 


In July 2002, Winston-Salem 
Journal reporter John Rai- 
ley was assigned a story he 
couldn’t believe was true. “I 
was like, ‘No, this didn’t hap- 
pen in my state,” he says of 
his reaction to the thousands 
of pages of Eugenics Board 
records that landed on his 
desk. Ten years later, Railey is 
still on the story. 

The records—leaked by 
a state archives worker— 


Title Search 
Taxonomist 


detailed the despicable story of 
North Carolina’s decades-long 
eugenic sterilization program, 
which “sterilized more than 
7,600 people, often against 
their will and on the flimsiest 
of pretexts,” before its quiet 
death in 1974. The victims, sin- 
gled out by social workers as 


“feebleminded”—a sweeping 


categorization that included 
people who were labeled pro- 
miscuous, homosexual, and 
victims of rape—were mostly 
black and poor. Some were 
children, others were disabled. 
Many were coerced or misled 
into consent. And many were 
still alive when the Journal 
stories appeared. 

“Against Their Will,” a five- 
part series published in 2002, 
had instant impact: North 


Carolina’s governor at the time, 


Mike Easley, apologized to the 
victims. In the months that 
followed, the state appointed 
a committee to consider 
compensation and repealed 


Barbara McGlamery is a taxonomist at Martha Stewart Liv- 


ing Omnimedia. A semantic Web specialist, she has worked as 


an ontologist and metadata 


architect at Time Inc., and as a data 


librarian at Entertainment Weekly. She earned her bachelor’s de- 
gree at Florida State University and has a master’s in Library and 
Information Science. Jay Woodruff interviewed her in May. 


How many times a week do you find yourself explaining that, 
no, you don’t in fact stuff dead animals for a living? At least 
twice a week, more at parties. I’ve started saying I’m a taxono- 
mist for taxidermy. That always throws them. 


Give us your Tweetable definition of a taxonomist. A profes- 
sional who categorizes things descriptively—or alternatively, a 
closet organizer but for websites. 


How’d you get into this racket? Taught myself HTML in the 
early 90s as I was studying for my master’s at Long Island 
University. Then I interviewed for a traditional library job at 
Time Inc., but they asked if I’d be more interested in data man- 
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involuntary sterilization laws 
that were still on the books. 
Governors from California to 
South Carolina were moved to 
apologize for their own state’s 
sterilization histories. 

But soon the momentum 
slowed, and the state’s politi- 
cians kept kicking the issue 
down the road. Railey, who 
became editorial-page editor 
in 2004, described his efforts 
to simply keep the story alive 
as at times a “lonely battle.” 

Then, in December 2011, 
state representative Larry 
Womble, the compensation 
movement’s main political ally, 
was seriously injured in a car 
accident. Womble survived, 
but the incident spurred 
Railey, who was mindful of 
the soon-to-retire crop of 
informed and sympathetic 
state legislators, to step up the 
pressure for action. He started 
publishing near-weekly edito- 
rials arguing for compensation 
for victims. He got creative 


agement. After that I went to 
Entertainment Weekly. 


What do you tell relatives you 
do for a living? Website design. 


You’ve had some interest- 

ing titles. Which is the most 
difficult to explain? Ontologist. 
I was constantly asked about 


with news hooks, pointing out, 
for instance, that compensa- 
tion had been paid almost 
instantly to families of the 17 
Afghan civilians killed in the 
rampage by US soldier Robert 
Bales in March. 

Some readers—and some 
journalists—questioned the 
zealousness of Railey’s pursuit. 
He is unmoved. “This is about 
giving voice to the voiceless,” 
he says. “These people are not 
a voting bloc; they’re not going 
to march on Raleigh. Many of 
them don’t have computers.” 

But Railey’s editorials 
pushed state lawmakers. In 
June, they were poised to pass 
a bill that would pay victims 
$50,000 each (and make 
North Carolina the first state 
in the country to do so), until 
the deal reportedly unraveled 
as CJR went to press. Regard- 
less, Railey’s persistence and 
sense of justice deserve a 
Laurel. 

—Erika Fry 


how I like working with cancer 
patients. 


Does the era of Big Data 
mean taxonomists will be liv- 
ing large? We already are. As 
there is more data prolifera- 
tion, there are more people 
out there looking for a way to 
organize it. 


ASAF‘HANUKA 


GRANNY CART PRODUCTIONS 





SIKKEL 


MEGHAN 


@ Wallet. Where the Texas 
Monthly credit card lives! 

© Notebook & pen. But 

not just any notebook: a 
Cambridge writing pad. “I 
like that it’s very thick so you 
can do a lot of interviewing 
and don’t end up with 

eight notebooks... and 

that the back is hard so it 
won't collapse when you’re 
writing.” Nor just any pen: 
“T’m persnickety about my 
pens. They can’t be too fat.” 
Her favorite, seen here, is the 


What’s in My... Purse 
Mimi Swartz, Texas Monthly 


She has been a staff writer at The New Yorker and Talk, autopsied the Enron scandal from the 


inside out in her 2003 book (co-authored with Sherron Watkins) Power Failure, and won a Na- 


tional Magazine Award for a piece on managed care. What’s Mimi Swartz’s secret? A big bag. 
She’s from Texas, after all. Swartz unpacked for Meghan Sikkel, and explained the bag’s allure: 


“T had a very strange interview with a woman politician the other day. She was really diverted by 


my bag. ‘Where’d you get it? How much did it cost?’ It was a distraction. A lot of women know it’s 


not the most beautiful bag they’ve ever seen, but if you’ve got a busy life it will hold things with- 


out hurting your shoulder.” 


Pilot Precise Grip. Bold point. 
In blue. “It doesn’t have a 
very fine point, so it glides 
across the paper.” 

© Makeup bag and lipstick 
@ Keys 

© Earpiece. “If I’m driving 
and talking to someone, it’s 
too distracting [and illegal 

in some places!] to hold the 
phone.” 

© Toothbrush and 
toothpaste 

@ Business cards 

© Sudafed. Allergy season in 


Houston can be brutal. 

© Pens. Backups, but each 
has passed her persnickety 
test. 

@ iPhone 4S. She 
abandoned her BlackBerry 
a few months ago, and now 
relies on this for everything 
from recording interviews 
to finding her way to those 
interviews. “It’s become 
indispensible.” 

@ Socks. “Sometimes I go to 
exercise class right after an 
interview.” 


® Reading glasses. “I 

like wearing contacts in 
interviews so people don’t 
think I’m their grandmother, 
but if I have to read 
something close up, I need 
these.” 

® Small notebook. “I always 
carry an extra notebook, 
because you never know 
when you’re going to get 
another story idea, and if 

I write it in my big story 
notebook I’ll never find it 
again.” 
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Sending out an SOS 


A new low in Azerbaijan 


Radio Liberty’s Khadija Ismayilova has built her career on 
exposing corruption in oil-rich Azerbaijan. She did it largely 
without repercussion in a country where journalists are rou- 
tinely harassed, beaten, and even murdered for their efforts. 
Until now. On March 7, Ismayilova became the victim of an 
ongoing smear campaign. She received stills from a video of 
her having sex, along with a letter warning that she would be 


“shamed” if she did not abandon her investigation of links be- 


Back from the dead 
Zombie mags! 


Not long ago, the print magazine, flush and glossy, was journalism’s 


most vibrant arena—the place where big writers went to tell big 


stories. But then it started to die, and kept dying at such a rate that a 
website, magazinedeathpool.com, emerged to track the print maga- 
zine as it circled the drain. And yet, not only do new print magazines 


tween President Ilham Ali- 
yev’s family and lucrative 
building projects in Baku, the 
capital. 

The video was posted on- 
line, and soon after the state- 
owned paper Yeni Azerbaijan 
published an article attack- 
ing Ismayilova’s character. It 
is not clear who is behind the 
campaign, though Aliyev’s 


critics blame his government. 


continue to launch—52 in the 
first quarter of this year, when 
launches outpaced closures 
four to one—but a number of 
titles that were already resting 
in peace are being resurrected. 
Recent years have seen the sec- 
ond coming of Collier’s (back 
after a 55-year nap), Playgirl 


It’s not exactly a stretch. 
Azerbaijan ranks in the bot- 
tom quarter of Reporters 
Without Borders 2011 Press 
Freedom Index. Eight journal- 
ists are currently in Azerbai- 
jan’s prisons. 

Women journalists, though, 
have largely been spared, ac- 
cording to Emin Huseynov, 
head of the Baku-based Insti- 
tute for Reporters’ Freedom 
and Safety. Ismayilova’s case 
would seem to represent an 
end to that relative immunity— 
and it may have been simply 
a matter of time, anyway. Ac- 
cording to a Wikileaks cable, 
Aliyev called her an “enemy of 


the state,” and asked American 
diplomats to get her fired. 


—Amanda Erickson 


If you want to remind Presi- 
dent Aliyev that the world is 
watching, sign the petition 
sponsored by The Organized 
Crime and Corruption Re- 
porting Project calling for the 
government of Azerbaijan to 
aggressively investigate the ha- 
rassment of Ismayilova: http;// 
www.ipetitions.com/petition/ 
khadija/. 


(ushered back by Levi Johnson 
and his, um, 15 minutes), Vibe 
(it disappeared for a couple of 
months in 2009), and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post (okay, it has 
apparently been publishing since 
it was revived after a two-year 
hiatus in 1971—-who knew?—but 
in ’09 it was overhauled in an 


TURKHAN KARIMOV 





Sree Tips 


Social-media etiquette 
for journalists 


It’s so hard to keep track of social media, so how do I make sure 


I miss none of the tweets from a source I am covering? 


The dirty secret of social media is that almost everyone will 


miss almost everything you do cn social media. It’s especially 


true of Twitter and Facebook posts. If, however, you have a 


source you cover and don’t want to miss any postings by that 


person, you need to set up mobile notifications so that you get 


a text (SMS) message every time he or she tweets. That way, 


any errant tweets or cases of oversharing that might give you 


some insight and a leg up on the competition come right to 


you. If the reporters covering @RepWeiner had done this, they 


could have gotten a world exclusive about the Congressman’s 


shenanigans long before he resigned. To set up mobile noti- 


fications, login at Twitter.com, then go to SETTINGS and then 


MOBILE. To get notifications from a specific person, go to his 


or her Twitter page, click the icon with the person silhouette 


next to the “Following” button, then click “Turn on mobile 


notifications” in the drop-down menu. 


@ColumbiaJourn professor Sree Sreenivasan (@Sree) answers your 


social-media-etiquette questions. Send your queries via #asksree on 


Twitter or e-mail sree@sree.net (subject line 


effort to let more people know 
that it didn’t, in fact, die with 
Norman Rockwell). 

The undead trend has con- 
tinued this year, with the return 
of The Baffler, Tom Frank’s 
lively journal of criticism; two 
high-end men’s magazines, Best 
Life and M; and a special-issue 


CJR etiquette). 


appearance of the design mag 
Domino. 

Life, which set the modern 
standard for second-comings, is 
conspicuously absent from this 
zombie parade; perhaps it used 
up all nine of its lives already. 
And what of magazinedeath- 
pool.com? RIP 2010. 


The Lower Case 


Breivik killed with joyous “battle cry": survivors 


Reuters.com, 5/16/12 


Escaped wallaby caught using huge fishing net 


BBCNews.com, 4/13/12 


Police: Dismembered 
woman lived with killer 


The Messenger (Athens, OH), 4/3/12 


Doctor Who Helped Find Bin Laden Jailed for Treason 


Slate.com, 5/23/12 


Increasing poverty demands 
action 


Philly.com, 5 


Man who stopped breathing in police car dies 


The Gazette (Cedar Rapids, IA), 5 


With Dicks in, all 6 WA 
congressional Democrats favor 
repeal of gay-marriage ban 

The Seattle Times, 5/9/12 


cur Offers a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published 
in The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to cur, Journalism 
Building, 2950 Broadway, Columbia Univ., NY, NY 10027, or links for Web 
items to tso2@columbia.edu. Please include address, phone, and email. 
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Weighing anchors 


The nightly newscasts are retooling to suit 
their stars, and it’s working—for now 


BY PAUL FRIEDMAN 


Five days before Christmas, on the night Congress deadlocked 


on payroll tax rates and unemployment benefits affecting more 


than 160 million Americans, the first story on World News, the 


flagship evening broadcast of ABC News, was about a blizzard. 


“Wicked weather” had people in the east “bracing for a storm 


that could threaten holiday travel plans for millions.” The 


CBs Evening News began with two pieces on the Washington 


stalemate, including a blistering analysis by Bob Schieffer, 
the veteran chief Washington correspondent, who called the 
Congress “totally dysfunctional.” The legislators, he said, had 
put up a “neon sign” that reminded people why Congress had 
a nine percent favorable rating. 

NBC Nightly News, as it so often does, took a middle-of- 
the-road approach, leading with a piece on the standoff in 
Congress, softened by the kind of introduction that anchor 
Brian Williams likes to use to make the news more accessible: 


Tonight people are on the move and mall parking lots are full 
amid the stress of everyday life in the week running up to 
Christmas. The nation’s elected representatives are fighting 
and are again deadlocked....And while it’s important legisla- 
tion... it’s the business of Washington and it’s the fight that 
is coming through loud and clear, and the closer you get to 
the Capitol, the louder it becomes. 
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On the day late in February when Bashar al-Assad’s tanks 
and artillery killed more than 70 civilians in Homs—includ- 
ing Marie Colvin, the American-born correspondent—ABC 
World News began with a report that gas prices were “rising 
before our eyes” and “fed-up drivers are fighting back” and 


“venting their anger.” It was the second time in three days that 


World News began with the gas-price story, and the change 
in the average price per gallon between the first time and the 
second was two cents. ABC aired its Syrian story, narrated by 
correspondent Christiane Amanpour in the New York studio, 
more than 10 minutes into the broadcast, at the end of the 
first segment. The coverage ran under 3 minutes. 

That evening, cBs Evening News began with nearly six 
minutes of coverage of what anchor Scott Pelley called “the 
massacre,” and what the US government called “shameless 
brutality.” nBc Nightly News, in the middle again, began with 
almost four minutes about what Williams called “bona fide 





The insurgent ABC's Diane Sawyer serves news-lite. 


atrocities,” and what his chief foreign correspondent (report- 


ing from the region) described as “indiscriminate shelling” 
of civilians. 


ABC’s choices on these two newscasts were driven less by 
traditional news values than by a desire to be different—to 
distinguish ABc from the competition. One participant in the 
decision to start with the winter weather story in December 
said, “We knew cBs would lead big with Congress, because 
it’s their kind of thing, and we were pretty sure NBC would. So 
we went for the snow pictures, and the possibility bad weather 
would spread across the country.” In fact, however, weather 
for holiday travel was nearly perfect across the country. That’s 
one of the problems with searching for a “different” lead— 
sometimes you wind up looking trivial or too far off the news. 
But at ABC News it has been a preoccupation of the anchor 
and producers to look for what they call the “insurgent lead.” 
Ben Sherwood introduced the term when he took over as 


President of ABC News at the beginning of 2011, and wanted 
his staff to understand the change he hoped to see. 

“Insurgent is a word that means to rise up against the 
established order,’ Sherwood says. “And so part of what I 
wanted to do was to rise up against the established order 
of choosing things—the established, traditional view—and 
say what is an alternative to the established order of pick- 
ing things, so that we’re all not identical. Because if we’re 
all identical at 6:30, then the established order will prevail. 
And the established order is that Brian is in first, and we’re 
in second, and cBs is in third.” 

ABC is not alone in wanting to distinguish itself. For the 
first time in the history of the iconic evening network news 
broadcasts, all three are trying to present clear choices, built 
around the very different identities of their anchors. ABC 
emphasizes stories it considers most relevant to its view- 
ers’ lives, plus lighter news and features, in a program built 
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around the dramatic (some say melodramatic) delivery of 
Diane Sawyer. CBs delivers a serious program on steroids, 
in harmony with Pelley’s buttoned-down personality. And 
the ratings leader, NBC, has staked out the middle ground, 
with an anchor, Williams, who has news credivility but no 
aversion to feature stories, and who loves to show off his 
wry sense of humor. 

There’s a lot at stake. The three network newscasts have 
lost enormous chunks of their audience in recent years, due 
to harsh demographic realities: Their viewers are dying off, 
and younger consumers haven’t established the same news 
habits as their elders. Then there’s the fractionalization of 
the marketplace, brought about by the proliferation of cable 
news outlets, on-demand Internet news sites, and social 
media. optimized for quick, mobile consumption. Where 
news consumers once had only a handful of options, their 
choices now are virtually unlimited, and they can mix and 
match the news they want to see. Even so, network news 
remains formidable. Together, the three network newscasts 
still attract more than 23 million viewers every weeknight— 
almost a third of the people watching television at 6:30 in 
the evening. Each broadcast has an audience bigger than any 
other single source of news. 

In fact, with all the attention given to cable news, it’s 
worth noting that even the lowest-rated network newscast 
alone has an audience more than two-and-a-half million 
people larger than the combined audiences of the 6:30 news 
programs at Fox News, CNN, HLN, MSNBC, and CNBC. The 
problem is that, according to network research, more than 
80 percent of their viewers say they have “seen the news” 
(on cable, on local television, on the Web, via social media, 
in newspapers) before the network newscasts air. If they are 
to keep viewers, or gain new ones, the network newscasts 
cannot afford to be seen as “more of the same.” They must 
offer more than a recitation of the day’s events, which view- 
ers may feel they already “know.” 

In the golden age of network newscasts, 90 percent of 
the people watching television at 6:30 p.m. were watch- 
ing “the news.” With virtually no news competition, and 
working in the tradition of serious newspapers and radio 
broadcasters, all three TV networks aired broadcasts that 
dealt with “important news,” lightened only by a “kicker” 
at the end. There was little hesitation about forcing viewers 
to “eat their spinach,” and not much debate about whether 
viewers should be given what they “needed to know” or 
what they wanted (which was presumed to be less impor- 
tant). Producers and editors spent a lot of time worrying 
about whether their selection of stories would match up to 
the next morning’s New York Times. Which newscast you 
watched depended almost entirely on which local televi- 
sion station you were watching when the news came on, 
and whether you liked Walter Cronkite better than Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley, or Peter Jennings better than 
Dan Rather or Tom Brokaw. Until relatively recently, it was 
possible to complain that all three networks were doing 
essentially the same broadcast. 

Brian Williams remembers it as “the kind of groupthink 
image that for years we all know existed, where you looked 
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at all three monitors and sometimes shot for shot, stride for 
stride, it’s as if we Xeroxed the first bloc and sent it across 
town and said, ‘Okay, so we're in agreement this is what we’re 
going to do tonight.” 

Actually, the groupthink started at the beginning of tele- 
vision news, in the late 1940s and early 1950s. Its earliest 
practitioners admired serious newspapers and radio news, 
and their corporate leaders were under pressure from Con- 
gress to broadcast “in the public interest.” So they wanted 


Each evening broadcast 
has an audience bigger 
than any other single 
source of news. 


the evening newscasts (along with documentaries and politi- 
cal convention and election coverage) produced by their 
news departments to be demonstrations of sober intent, as 
opposed to the comedies and variety hours produced by the 
entertainment departments. (Reuven Frank, the innovator 
responsible for the Huntley-Brinkley Report and later the 
president of NBC News, used to say, “A lot of newspapers 
have comics sections. The networks are comics with news- 
paper sections.”) As long as the three networks operated in 
a universe of enormous audiences and limited competition, 
they could afford to feed viewers the spinach of “important” 
news. If it all looked the same, it didn’t matter. The networks 
were delivering the news—generally the same stories in the 
same order, giving them similar weight. 


BUT THE NEWS HAS CHANGED. NOW IT’S A RARE NIGHT 
when all three networks cover the same stories. As Williams 
put it, “It’s audibles. It’s electives. It’s some brands trying to 
be different. Distinguish themselves. Stand out.” 

It is still true that the anchors are, for most viewers, what 
makes one program stand out from another, perhaps more 
than ever. “These newscasts are almost entirely a function 
of the anchors,” Sherwood says. “And it’s misplaced to over- 
interpret the changes that producers are making.” 

Beyond their personalities, the anchors impose their news 
sensibilities on the programs; it’s not by accident that they 
are called managing editors. Good producers—and good 
news division presidents—make sure the story content, the 
presentation, and the overall style of the program match the 
anchor’s sensibilities. It’s difficult to imagine Sawyer front- 
ing the current cBs broadcast, or Pelley anchoring on ABC. 

No one is trying harder to stand out than Sawyer and 
ABC World News, and it’s more than the drive to find the 

“insurgent lead.” Many nights, traditional news stories are 
treated as quickly as possible to make more time for warm 





and fuzzy features, health and consumer stories, and “news 
you can use”—the kinds of content you used to find mostly 
on the magazine programs and morning shows. Which is, of 
course, where Sawyer has spent most of her professional life. 
Sometimes, that experience has honed an instinct that 
results in great work. Her continuing “Made in America” 
series, about how more Americans could have jobs if more 
American-made products were bought, has turned a spot- 
light on a major aspect of the nation’s unemployment cri- 
sis. Putting aside some examples of outrageously contrived 
video, these pieces have dramatically illustrated the problem 
and gone on to suggest solutions. That’s rare in television 
news. Apart from that series, Sawyer encourages investiga- 
tive work, pursuing the “bad guys,” seeking unrehearsed 
answers and holding leaders responsible for their actions— 
whether it’s the Justice Department spending $16 a muffin at 
its conferences or major banks charging hefty new fees. That 
kind of “on-your-side” journalism is all too rare (Sherwood 
says Sawyer picks stories that “empower people to change 
their lives”). Sawyer also succeeds with a useful technique 
for providing background and analysis on complicated sto- 
ries: She frames the questions she wants answered, and has 
correspondents answer them. And when an indisputably 


big story breaks, Sawyer and her correspondents provide 


coverage that’s as good as anyone’s. 

But the emphasis is on finding and highlighting the 
most interesting and popular stories, not necessarily the 
most important, and infusing them with Sawyer’s dramatic 
approach and delivery and “hot” writing. Developments 
are “seismic” and “incredible.” There’s medical news that 

“could put us all at greater risk.” The “Made in America team” 

is “back in action.” The White House correspondent “took 
the allegations straight to the White House.” There’s new 
technology that might mean “20 seconds could save your 
life.” Tonight, “we have an outrage and an action.” Mean- 
while, Sawyer reserves time for more news-lite—the staff 
calls the segments “Diane pages”—that she and her audience 
can enjoy: a new ketchup package (“for any of us who have 
ever squirted ourselves and everyone else around us with 
these little packages of ketchup, hooray—a small victory!”); 
the plane that landed with a baby boy born in flight; viewers’ 
nominations for “the saddest movie ever.” 

In the age of social media, she encourages viewers to com- 
municate, and she uses precious airtime to broadcast what 
they say. When Sawyer travels to cover royal weddings, floods, 
tornadoes, or political events, they become settings for her. 
See her touch children; see her stride along Main Street in 
search of political opinions; see her on the prow of a boat, 

. braving snake-infested rivers; see her comfort the afflicted. 
Few correspondents’ reports run without being followed by a 
personal observation from Sawyer. (On the number of people 
in mortgage trouble: “11 million. What a number!” Or a new 
vaccine recommendation: “Such a wake-up call.”) It is all a 
far cry from the days when anchors prided themselves on 
staying out of the story, and it is delivered with a repertoire 
of dramatic aids: the breathless voice, the urgent tone, the 
tilt of the head, the narrowing of the eyes, calculated to make 
an emotional connection with viewers. 


Gaining fast cBS’s Scott Pelley rarely cracks a smile. 


The approach at cBs could not be more different. They’re 
betting they can win viewers by emphasizing the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of reporting and analysis of important news. 
The Evening News newsroom setting, the minimalist graphics, 
and the content of the broadcast—all evoke Cronkite. Pelley 
and his producers focus on the reporters, find spare seconds 
to jam in more news items, and describe even the most ele- 
mentary observations as “insights” you don’t get elsewhere. 

In Pelley, cBs has probably the most well-qualified and 
proven television journalist ever to ascend to the anchor job; 
he has filed breaking news pieces from around the nation 
and the world, covered the White House, and compiled an 
impressive body of work for 60 Minutes. His no-nonsense 
(some would say stiff) style is well matched to the style of 
the program. The closest he comes to hyperbole is when he 
refers to cBS News resources “around the world” (the real- 
ity is that css, like the other networks, has drastically cut 
back its foreign coverage resources, dropping most of its 
correspondents, producers, crews, and bureaus overseas) and 
touts added information provided by “our research depart 
ment” (which amounts to three full-time employees). He is 
less likely to comment on a correspondent’s report than to 
be found on camera as the report ends, gazing thoughtfully 
at the monitor, his eyeglasses and his chin in his hand. 

Pelley and his producers spend more time on foreign news, 
Washington news, and politics—the traditional fare of the 
network evening news broadcast. They air pieces aimed at 
providing background and perspective. Warm and fuzzy 
stories are hard to find. So are any signs of feeling—even a 
smile—from the anchor. While aBc’s broadcast seems finely 
tuned to audience research and the techniques that have 
built ratings on local newscasts around the nation (go hard 
on weather stories; never pass up a story featuring animals), 
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Networks schmetworks 


The race is on to recast the newscast 


WHILE THE BIG THREE NETWORKS STRUGGLE TO ADAPT 
to the world of mobile, on-demand delivery, a number of 
experiments are under way that seek to redefine the form and 
delivery of Web-based video journalism, and in the process 
to reinvent the newscast for the 21st century. 

Some major print outlets are among the most commit- 
ted of these video pioneers, as they try to turn their readers 
into viewers. In 2010, The New York Times launched Times- 
Cast, its daily inside-the-newsroom webcast of top stories 
and short, edited conversations between Times staffers. In 
June, it added a morning business newscast called Business 
Day Live. The Times also has begun experimenting with 
Google+ Hangouts—interactive video 
chats—most prominently hosting a live 
“Hangout” on its homepage, on May 1/7, 
with UN Ambassador Susan Rice, mod- 
erated by columnist Nicholas Kristof. 

Reuters, in partnership with You- 

Tube, launched Reuters TV as a You- 
Tube channel earlier this year. It gen- 
erates several video segments each 
day—a mix of news, interviews, and 
commentary, with the occasional live 
report. 

The Guardian has arguably been 
the most adventurous newspaper in 
its embrace of the video experiment. 

In addition to more typical fare— 

interview clips, news recaps, curated " 
content—it produces original video 
reviews of music and films, how-to 
lifestyle segments, and full-immersion 
video travel guides for tablet users. 

Not surprisingly, sports news is part 
of the mix, too. Three days a week at 
noon, The Boston Globe streams Bos- 
ton Sports Live, while The Washing- 
ton Post’s Post Sports Live “airs” weekly. (The Post also has 
announced plans to extensively expand its video-news offer- 
ings, especially of short, edited segments.) 

The Wall Street Journal made a big push into video news 
over the past year, creating 1,500 videos a month, accessible 
on 18 different digital platforms. Its iPad-optimized WSJ Live 
show produces four hours of live video each weekday. In 
June, it launched Asia Today, an early-morning show focused 
on business and financial news in the region, and DC Bureau, 
a weekly politics show hosted by the Journal’s Washington 
bureau chief. 

But inside-the-Beltway junkies needn’t wait on the Jour- 
nal, as Politico, too, built a TV newsroom, complete with 
anchor desk, inside its Arlington, VA, offices earlier this year. 
On the evening of Super Tuesday, Politico Live’s coverage 
of several GoP primaries was streamed on its website and 
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simultaneously broadcast on C-SPAN. Expect to see more 
from Politico Live as the general election revs up. 

Looking past, if not outright ignoring, the toe-dipping 
efforts of these print outlets are ventures from Huffington 
Post alums. With the working name of Planet Daily, a new— 
and still mysterious—video startup from HuffPo cofounder 
Ken Lerer and Eric Hippeau will launch later this summer, 
with both live and taped video-news segments. (Disclosure: 
Lerer is on CJR’s Board of Overseers.) 

Also coming this summer is the much-anticipated launch 
of Huffington Post Live, headed by HuffPo founding editor 
Roy Sekoff. The live-streaming channel will have a staff of 
more than a hundred, and studios in New York and Los Ange- 
les. It plans to webcast 12 hours of live video a day, expanding 
to 16 hours early next year. HPL is by far the most ambitious 
newcomer in the video-news game. 


NEXT UP MOST VIEWED 


Toi ty 


The Sweet Spot | June 8, 2012 


David Carr and A. O. Scott give their regards to Broadway, still “an 
PTs ee (oo Cie ooo) a cio ae 


Future of news? The Times wants readers to become viewers. 


Finally, SiiTV—a video-news project from Saul Hansell, 
a former New York Times tech reporter and, briefly, HuffPo 
editor—promises to curate the best video journalism on TV 
and the Web, and package it with original commentary. 

Travel guides, live sportscasts, Google+ Hangouts—the 
near-future of the professionally produced newscast looks 
like a potato-sack race to an uncertain destination, in which, 
the hoped-for prize is higher ad rates and greater audience 
engagement. The common hurdles for these efforts—whether 
on a tablet, a smartphone, or the Web—are how to produce 
video of sufficiently high quality at relatively low costs (com- 
pared with network TV), and how to habituate people to 
watching news in these novel ways. It’s a Cannonball Run to 
the future of video journalism. The winner gets the audience 
demographic that needs to Google that reference. 

—Sang Ngo 





Ber 


CBS seems to seek merit badges for lofty intentions. Jeff Fager, 
the chairman of cBs News, is supremely confident: “I don’t 
look at the research. I don’t believe in it. You do what you do 
well. You cover what you think is important or interesting. 
It’s news. It’s journalism.” 

NBC’s Williams describes the cBs Evening News as “a 
serious endeavor.” That’s as far as he will go, but it’s clear 
his program aims at a sweet spot between lofty and light. 
Williams remembers his predecessor, Tom Brokaw, “remind- 
ing everybody about the back-fence principle espoused by 
Charles Kuralt and Walter Cronkite.... You can’t be above 
what two people choose to talk about that evening. You have 
to note that you live in this world.” 

In its mix of content and in its style, Nightly News tries 
to achieve that feeling of neighbors chatting to each other. 
While a viewer can rely on the program’s first segment not 
to shy from the day’s traditional news budget, the mix also 
includes soft feel-good features like “Making A Difference,” 
“Sign of the Times,” and “Road to Retirement.” The Williams 
writing style—the opposite of hot aBc copy—approximates 
that back-fence conversation. His introductions to pieces 
meander more than broadcast writing conventions would 
dictate, but the technique may help viewers understand what 
they’re about to see. And his choices of filler items seem to 
facilitate folksy story-telling: a guy shot in “the backside” 
by a dog (“the dog is not talking”), a fire alarm set off by a 
squirrel living in the school kitchen (the bad news is “those 
weren't raisins on the rice pudding”), missing moon rocks 
(“check your sock drawer”), a coming lunar eclipse (“consult 
your local listings”), and two newly discovered planets (“the 
bummer here” is they’re too hot to live on). Like Sawyer, Wil- 
liams often uses “we,” “you,” and “our” to edge closer to the 
audience. He likes informalities like “the Feds.” Even the way 
Williams closes his broadcast is right down the comfortable 
middle: He'll “look for you” tomorrow night. No ponderous 
thank you from all those css folks around the world; no 
earnest call to rejoin Diane tomorrow. 

The differences are clear. Sawyer and World News search 
for the popular stories (Sherwood prefers to call them “rel- 
evant”) and try for emotional connections with the audience; 
Pelley and the Evening News take an approach more serious 
than any in memory; and Williams and the Nightly News 
remain in the traditional mainstream, though with softer 
edges. The questions are whether all this matters in the rat- 
ings competition, and whether it will have an impact on the 
future of television network news. 


THERE ARE PEOPLE AT ALL THREE NETWORKS WHO WORRY 
that Sawyer and Sherwood are taking their flagship network 
newscast downmarket, and even tabloid, in an effort to win 
the ratings war at any cost. They fear that if ABC is success- 
ful, it will put pressure on the other networks to lower their 
standards. Sherwood rejects that kind of criticism—from 
people he calls “the high priests of news”—and he says he 
is mindful of both the “great heritage and tradition of ABC 
News” and the “desire to win the future.” He argues that 
all the evening newscasts have used a mix of hard and soft 


‘Find someone else to do it. 


stories and “news you can use” for many years. “Every editor 
in America is involved in a daily debate over what to put on 
Page One or what to put on the homepage of the website or 
to put on the broadcast,” he says. “Every editor in America is 
engaged in a dialectic over how to deliver what’s important 
and what’s interesting.” 

Williams refuses to criticize his competitors. But he is fully 
aware that Sawyer’s ratings got closer than ever to his when 


If one broadcast went 
tabloid night after night, 
would it win? ‘Probably, 
sighs Brian Williams. 


she began her program one night with a report on the trial 
of Michael Jackson’s doctor, while NBc was leading with the 
economy and politics. 

“Hasn’t that always been the dirty little secret that we 
know that third rail is there?” Williams says. “We all know 
exactly where it is and sometimes you have to walk real close 
to it. I happen to think people don’t tune into the Nightly 
News to see the Michael Jackson story. There’s a lot we 
won't do.” 

But if one broadcast “went tabloid” night after night, 
would it win? “Probably,” Williams sighs. “It’s sitting out 
there for the taking. Anyone wants to do it, they can do it. 
And if it results in what everyone fears—a tabloid juggernaut— 
we'll be the happiest second-place newscast in the country.” 

At cbs, Fager believes “the country is so sick of all the 
celebrity stuff, which we’re completely drowning in. The 
same thing with crime; it starts to look the same. If someone 
said to me, ‘Look Jeff, you have to go downmarket, I’d say, 

No such drama seems imminent. News ratings tend to 
change slowly, but it appears the ratings race is getting 
tighter. Season averages (September 2010-May 2011 versus 
September 2011-May 2012) show that in the first year of 
head-to-head competition with the current anchors, the cBs 
Evening News gained 236,000 viewers (+4 percent), while 
NBC Nightly News lost 429,000 (-5 percent) and aBc World 
News lost 390,000 (-5 percent). Because NBC lost more view- 
ers than ABC, the gap between them (about a million viewers) 
is a bit smaller. As a result of its gains and the others’ losses, 
CBS moved closer to NBC and ABC by more than 600,00 view- 
ers. And executives at ABC see what they hope are signs of 
a trend that would make the race tighter: Toward the end 
of the season, World News cut the gap with Nightly News to 
about half a million viewers in some weeks, and actually beat 
Nightly News on two nights. 

Williams and his program are reliable and credible, and 
Williams has the advantage of having anchored the evening 
broadcast the longest. At ABC, words like “downmarket” and 
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“tabloid” seem less relevant than “most watchable.” Many 
nights, Sawyer offers a satisfying mix of traditional news, soft 
features, news you can use, and the kind of “guilty pleasure” 
items that even news snobs are most likely to talk about— 
whether it’s over that back fence or over cocktails on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. 

Sawyer is a star; the unknowable issue is whether, over 
the long haul, her style is too over the top for viewers, or 
whether it’s appealing in the context of a “news lite” broad- 
cast. At cBs, Pelley remains in last place, but he’s gaining back 
many of the viewers (especially men) who were turned off 
by Katie Couric. 

“What’s exciting right now is that the game’s on,” Sher- 
wood says. “For the first time in a really long time the game’s 
on.” 

As long as the game is on, and the three broadcasts are 
seen as viable alternatives, there is some protection from 
the biggest threat to the evening newscasts: being closed 
down by their corporate parents. The news divisions are 
understandably skeptical about assurances from their par- 
ent companies that news is loved and respected; budget 
cuts imposed on the news divisions over the last 10 years 
have left them battered. The corporate argument goes this 
way: “This is a business, and it makes no business sense to 
broadcast a program that costs so much money, attracts an 
audience too small to produce enough revenue, and doesn’t 
provide anything unique.” 

t is no secret that at both aBc and cBs, corporate man- 
agement has pushed news management to make deals with 
CNN that would get them out from under the very high costs 
and—in some years—the losses involved in maintaining the 
highly paid staffs and expensive facilities needed to produce 
the evening newscasts. So far, the talks have come to nothing 
because the networks have union contracts and CNN doesn’t, 
and that makes it nearly impossible to share resources. One 
alternative that has been discussed is to get around the union 
barriers by licensing CNN to produce an evening newscast for 
a network, for a fee that would be less than what the network 
spends to maintain its own staff and facilities. 

Another alternative is to simply abandon the evening news 
business, while continuing to produce magazine programs 
and possibly the morning program, for a decent profit. It 
doesn’t require a big, expensive news gathering infrastruc- 
ture to implement that option. 

Neither of these alternatives has been palatable up to 
now, in large part because no corporate boss looks forward 
to losing prestige and risking a public-relations beating. But 
a corporate business decision to gut the evening newscast 
becomes even less likely if the three broadcasts continue to 
differentiate themselves, maintain or expand their audiences, 
and draw closer to each other in the ratings race—so that 
none of them is an easy target. 

That’s good news. Does it justify some measure of opti- 
mism, over the long term? 

After years of sharp audience declines, the total audience 
for the three broadcasts went up by more than 600,000 view- 
ers last year. Still, that increase is being eroded (and could 
even be wiped out) this year. And while the demographic 
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Middlebrow N&c Nightly News features wry Brian Williams. 


group that has always been most likely to watch the network 
newscasts—those over 55—is growing faster than any other 
age group, it’s also possible to make the conventional argu- 
ment that the older audience doesn’t matter, and that the 
evening newscasts are ultimately doomed because younger 
generations are not watching—that they are comfortable get- 
ting the news they want from the Web and various mobile 
technologies. 

But young people never watched the evening news in 
large numbers, even when the total evening news audience 
was much bigger. The hope always was, and is, that as they 
age into the fast-growing pool of older viewers, some of them 
will appreciate the credibility and convenience of the evening 
news—just like some of their parents and grandparents. That 
will help maintain the size and commercial viability of the 
evening news audience, which is much underappreciated 
by those who predict the demise of the evening broadcasts. 


THE TRUTH IS, NO ONE KNOWS. FOR NOW, THE THREE NEWS- 
casts are more tightly bunched in the competition for an 
audience that is still substantial. But the evening broadcasts 
are no longer a protected species, and they are doing what 
they need to do to survive. And at a time when all established 
news organizations face unprecedented challenges, and 
anyone with access to the Web can claim to be delivering 
news, the survival of institutions with traditions of excel- 
lence is a good thing. cur 


PAUL FRIEDMAN is the Professional in Residence at the Quinnipiac 
School of Communications. Over a span of 40 years, he worked at all 
three network news divisions, including positions as a senior producer 
of NBC Nightly News, executive producer of Today, executive producer 
of ABC World News Tonight with Peter Jennings, and executive vice 
president of cBs News. 
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Piecemeal existence 


For today’s young freelancers, what will traffic bear? 


BY BEN ADLER 


In 2009, an editor for a new website called The Faster Times, 
which sought to be “an edgier Huffington Post,” emailed to ask if I 
was interested in a part-time job. I didn’t know it was possible to 


be edgier than HuffPo, but their payment scheme was certainly 


more innovative. Whereas HuffPo paid staff reporters the old- 
fashioned way, witha salary and benefits, while paying freelancers 
nothing at all, The Faster Times was creating a third way. Instead 


of staff writers, it had contributors who spent roughly 10 
hours a week blogging and aggregating news on a given topic. 
In exchange, they would receive a majority of the revenue 
generated by ads sold on the pages they created. It took me 
a while to realize the editor was suggesting that I promise 
to perform a regular amount of work in exchange for no 
guaranteed payment at all. 

At the very beginning of my career, I did a few articles for 
free to get reporting experience, and some unpaid blogging 
for The American Prospect to raise my profile. But I thought 
my writing-for-free-days were behind me. At 27, I had covered 
a presidential election as a staff writer for Politico and writ- 
ten features for a number of prestigious national magazines. 
Although I was shocked by the Faster Times proposal, I wasn’t 
offended: They had gotten my name from a former colleague 
at The New Republic who was working with them, and other 
writers, some more accomplished than I, had signed on. 


The Faster Times is not unique. In 
recent years, a number of sites have 
tried similar business models, or 
started offering writers bonuses based 
on traffic. True/Slant, a website that 
launched in 2009, paid contributors 
a small monthly fee in exchange for a 
set number of posts, and bonuses for 
hitting traffic targets. Some sites don’t 
pay for freelance content at all, while 
others, such as The Awl, didn’t start 
paying until they were up and running 
for a year or so. 

The opportunity these sites offer— 
if you can call it that—is a chance to 
build your brand and hone your skills. 
As I discovered, any income that may 
come, directly or indirectly, from all that 
building and honing is more of an unex- 
pected windfall than a way to actually 
earn a living. 

Writing for free can indeed pay 
dividends. For example, some editors 
at Feministing, an influential blog of 
politics and culture, have gotten book 
deals thanks to the popularity of their 
blogging. The ad revenue generated by 
the site’s 500,000 monthly unique visi- 
tors is barely enough to pay for more 
than operating costs, so Feministing 
doesn’t guarantee its writers income. 
But everyone keeps track of her hours 
and if there’s money leftover at the end 
of the year, bonuses are paid based on 
those hours, not traffic. “We think that 
is more fair because of the uncertainty 
of what gets traffic,” says Samhita Muk- 
hopadhyay, an editor at Feministing. 

Linking payment to traffic can give 
a publication a competitive advantage, 
because it doesn’t risk paying a writer 
more than his content will earn for the site. More established 
websites, such as Talking Points Memo and Gawker, adopted 
bonuses linked to traffic, though the bulk of their writers’ 
compensation is from salaries. In 2010, Forbes bought True/ 
Slant, and many of its features were integrated into Forbes. 
com; Forbes now pays some contributors in a similar traffic- 
based fashion. 

This is not the career path I envisioned when I graduated 
from college and applied for an internship with The Nation 
in 2003. My father was a senior editor at Newsweek at the 
time, and I set out on the traditional path to national maga- 
zine writing: Intern for at least a small stipend, freelance for 
at least a small fee, and apply for staff jobs until you got one. 
Today’s aspiring magazine writers might be better advised to 
start their own websites, promote them on their Twitter feeds, 
freelance for no paycheck, and hope for good things to happen. 

These days, you might start out by writing an unpaid piece 
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for HuffPo or The Aw] (and hope it goes viral), 
or blogging 12 times a day, as a job I interviewed 
for at Curbed last year required. You might be 
working from home, without an editor to mentor 
you. You might be earning no money, or never 
knowing what you will earn, month to month. 

This new model is in some ways more merito- 
cratic, as it relies upon objective measurements. 
And there are plenty of success stories. Choire 
Sicha, a former editor at Gawker who founded 
The Awl, maintains that The Awl’s model is no 
more disadvantageous to aspiring journalists 
than what it replaced. “I think working for free 
was always the case in journalism,” says Sicha. 
“You had to pay for graduate school, know the 
right people, or hustle your way up. There were 
slightly more paid newspaper internships, but 
they always went to a certain kind of student.” 

The new approach has worked so far for 
Emma Carmichael, a 2010 Vassar graduate who 
moved to New York hoping to break into jour- 
nalism. While working days at a public-relations 
firm, she wrote unpaid pieces for The Awl. She 
credits those clips with helping her land an 
unpaid internship at Deadspin, Gawker Media’s 
sports blog. That led to a job as a paid staff writer 
at Deadspin, and she has since been promoted 
to managing editor of Gawker. “Without Choire, 
I probably would not have the job I have right 
now,” she says. 

What’s lost to aspiring journalists may be 
more than just financial security, however. Paid 
internships, stringer contracts, and entry-level 
jobs as a magazine factchecker or cub reporter 
at a newspaper provided training in the craft of 
reporting and writing, and clips from an estab- 
lished publication. Those lines on your résumé 
and clips in your file demonstrated a body of 
knowledge and a stamp of approval from an institution with 
credibility. It was akin to a journalism degree, except you 
were paid for learning on the job. A bunch of blog posts with 
little or no reporting or guidance from an editor doesn’t nec- 
essarily demonstrate to a prospective employer that you are 
a qualified practitioner of journalism. If you are an aspiring 
humorist or snark machine, that may not matter. But if you 
want to write reported features for a newspaper or magazine, 
it very well may. 

It can be a grind. Clay Risen covered politics for The 
Faster Times for six months, filing one to five blog posts per 
week while holding down a day job as an editor and taking 
on other freelance writing gigs. All told, he made only $100. 
Freelance writers for The Huffington Post aren’t even eli- 
gible for a Faster-Times-like commission, but they have the 
same incentive structure. If you aren’t paid for your story, you 
are doing it solely in the hopes that people will read it and 
that it will enhance your name recognition. If no one reads it, 
you've wasted your time. You want to produce something sexy 
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The way up? Clockwise from top left, Samhita Mukhopadhyay, 
Clay Risen, and Alex Pareene are trying out new business models. 


enough that the editors will put it on the homepage and other 
bloggers will link to it. So freelancers have reason to sex up 
their content in an effort to attract eyeballs. 

Meanwhile, every editor of a website with one of these 
new payment models acknowledges a common quandary: 
People are willing to wax philosophical or crack jokes for 
free, but not to do real reporting. “One of the gaps we have 
is that I would like to have more reporting,” says Sicha. “The 
scale of the economics doesn’t work for that, necessarily.” 

“It’s a huge problem,” says Sam Apple, founder of The 
Faster Times. “What we found is that people won’t work the 
phones and do a heavily reported piece—that won’t neces- 
sarily get more traffic—for what we pay.” 

And speaking of hard news, even the worthiest of sto- 
ries may not draw many clicks. Why would someone invest 
several weeks in reporting a story if he or she risks getting 
virtually no payment for it? 

Instead of training a rising generation of reporters, we may 
be creating a generation of opinion bloggers and aggregators. 
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“We had to start offering extra money for scoops,” says Apple. 
“I thought a lot of writers would jump on that, but a lot are 
bloggers by trade and have other jobs. A scoop usually gets 
more traffic and links, but there’s no guarantee.” (Apple says 
he recently abandoned the cash-for-scoops policy.) 

Offering a bonus based on traffic creates an incentive to 
produce more work. Fans of such payment systems, including 
some of the writers themselves, point to that as one of the 
model’s greatest assets. “It can inspire you to work harder 
than you would,” says Paul Tassi, who blogged about movies 
and videogames for True/Slant and who now contributes to 
Forbes under a similar contract. 

But is the pace sustainable? And will it leave anyone with 
the time to do in-depth enterprise reporting? Tassi writes 


‘I would like to have 
more reporting, admits 
The Awl’s Choire Sicha. 


upwards of 15 posts per day between Forbes and other out- 
lets, including his own website. And that’s not all: He also 
uploads video for one website and serves as managing editor 
for another. Overall, he makes a good living, but he doesn’t get 
health insurance from any of his gigs, and he doesn’t know how 
much money he will make in a month until the traffic numbers 
and ad revenue have come in. Tassi is only 24, so for him it 
seems a manageable workload and lifestyle. But can anyone 
produce two blog posts per hour for the duration of a 40-year 
career? What happens if they have children to support? 

It’s also unclear how linking pay to traffic will affect the 
labor-management relationship. The managers of websites 
that pay writers a bonus based on traffic have an obvious 
incentive to manipulate traffic statistics to avoid making 
those payments. One writer interviewed for this story said he 
considered the traffic numbers he was quoted by his editors 
to be suspiciously low. 

Editors also have the power to affect a writer’s traffic by 
placing his stories on the homepage and promoting them 
through social media—or not. Writers ! interviewed for this 
piece say that management has graciously paid them any 
bonus they were entitled to, and that they never worried 
their articles were being under-promoted—at least not for 
any reason other than pure editorial decisions. But the fact 
remains that they are putting their financial fate in the hands 
of someone who might have an incentive to undermine it. 

Judging by Gawker, there is some evidence that incen- 
tives may actually encourage enterprise reporting. A few 
years ago, Gawker Media was widely viewed as an intolerable 
sweatshop. It hired writers as full-time freelancers with no 
benefits, and required them to post 12 items a day. On top 
of that they were given bonuses based on reaching traffic 
milestones. But there was an ironic catch: Your previous 


quarter’s traffic became your new baseline, and so the traffic 
target you needed to hit to earn a bonus was raised. 

“It felt like you were getting punished for succeeding,” says 
Alex Pareene, a blogger for Salon who previously worked for 
Gawker and Wonkette, a Gawker subsidiary. Having to post 12 
times a day and maximize traffic meant there was little time for 
original reporting. Traffic was measured by pageviews, which 
created an incentive to goose clicks through cheap tricks. For- 
mer Gawker Media bloggers joke about how they were being 
implicitly encouraged to make every item a slide show of “nip 
slips,” celebrities who accidentally exposed their nipples. 

Gawker has since hired full-time, salaried writers. It elimi- 
nated the 12-posts-per-day rule and changed the bonus to 
a reward for getting the most unique visitors rather than 
pageviews. Leaders of Gawker sites, such as Jezebel, get a 
bonus pool that they divvy up among their bloggers. That 
means that a piece of original reporting or thoughtful analysis 
that brings links from other blogs will be the most-valued con- 
tent. Focusing on uniques measures a post’s reach and appeal 
to new readers—while at the same time de-emphasizing the 
engagement of core readers, who may be creating additional 
pageviews by refreshing the page to participate in a conver- 
sation thread. Each metric has its merits from a business 
standpoint, but tallying unique visitors is, arguably, a better 
model for rewarding journalistic success. 

“Nick [Denton, Gawker’s owner] was trying to reverse- 
engineer a system to make an editorial choice based on qual- 
ity, and justify it based on traffic,” says Pareene. And that 
made it a more rewarding, if still very demanding, place to 
work. “One of the ideas was, you could spend more time 
on one really good post instead of doing four short posts,” 
Pareene explains. “The incentive to keep working was there, 
but it wasn’t about volume, it was about quality.” 

At TPM, meanwhile, the bonus pool attempts to combine 
different metrics so that it rewards reporters with differ- 
ent responsibilities, both those who generate mountains of 
short news items for regular readers and those who produce 
enterprise pieces that bring in more outside links. 

Ironically, the Faster Times model works best not for 
the hungry kid right out of college, but for someone with a 
full-time job elsewhere. Clay Risen says he would consider 
working that way again as long it’s a side gig, not the core of 
how he makes his living. “I wouldn’t want to be in the posi- 
tion of having to write certain things because that’s what the 
numbers told me,” he says, adding, “There’s a place for that 
kind of writing as long as it’s not the only system.” 

A few months after interviewing with The Faster Times, 
my big-media ship came in. I got a job as an editor at News- 
week, and all the generous benefits and financial security that 
came with it. If you’re reading this magazine, you probably 
know what happened to Newsweek shortly after I started 
there in September 2009. Now I am a freelancer again, 
which is a lot more like being a traveling salesman than I 
ever thought a journalist’s life would be. But at least I don’t 
work on commission—yet. CJR 


BEN ADLER is a contributing writer for The Nation and federal policy 
correspondent for Next American City. 
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Something fishy? 


John Solomon had grand plans for the digital future 
of the Center for Public Integrity. But as his battle over the 
Center’s black-market-tuna investigation revealed, 


there was always a catch... 


BY MARIAH BLAKE 


When John Solomon took over as executive editor of The Wash- 
ington Times in 2008, the conservative daily had long been 
propped up on subsidies from the Unification Church and its 
self-proclaimed messiah, the Reverend Sun Myung Moon. But 
Solomon believed he had hit on a formula that would bring in 
an abundance of profits: Invest in deep reporting, then pump the 


content his staff dredged up to audiences through multiple reve- 


nue-generating channels. “The idea is to create a four-dimen- 
sional product with multiple revenue streams,” Solomon told 

me. “You put them all together, and you can build a business 

model as good as any in 20th-century journalism.” 

With this in mind, Solomon set about turning the stodgy 
old paper into a multimedia lab. He tossed aside its quirky 
ideological stylebook, which, among other things, called for 
putting “gay marriage” in scare quotes, and beefed up investi 
gative and political reporting. He also overhauled the Times’s 
website, making it slicker and more interactive; launched a 
daily wire service; and added a weekly magazine to the lineup. 
To make way for its foray into broadcast, he had a new televi- 
sion studio built in the paper’s Washington DC headquarters 
and brokered a deal with Talk Radio Network to launch a 
syndicated three-hour morning-drive radio news program, 
which he dubbed the “60 Minutes of radio.” 

By mid 2009, Solomon and the business staff were laying 
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plans for a raft of other bold schemes, 
among them a syndicated hourly radio 
newscast, a weekly television magazine, 
a newswire based in Central Asia, and 
an interactive opinion website called 
The Conservatives. The idea, Solomon 
said, was to allow the “Joe the Plumbers 
of the world to speak up to major think- 
ers, like Newt Gingrich.” 

Before most of these projects could 
get off the ground, however, a feud 
erupted in the Moon family and the 
spigot was suddenly shut off, leaving 
the paper scrambling to pay its bills. 
Then, in early November of that year, 
the Times’s publisher, chief financial 
officer, and chairman were summarily 
fired, and armed guards turned up in the 
executive suite. Solomon, meanwhile, 
quietly disappeared from the news- 
room, much to the alarm of his rank 
and file, who were struggling to make 
sense of the chaos. A few days later, 
they received a curt email announc- 
ing his resignation. Come December, 
the entire staff was summoned to the 
ballroom; roughly half of them were 
handed letters saying their jobs had 
been cut. Former religion reporter Julia 
Duin, who had been out of town when 
the bomb dropped, recalls returning to 
a sea of ransacked desks littered with 
crumpled notebooks and overturned 
phones. “Whole swaths of the news- 
room were decimated,” she says. 

Over the next few months, the ruth- 
less cuts continued, and the paper was 
reduced to a flimsy string of wire copy. 
Inside headquarters, bills stacked up, 
basic maintenance went untended, and 
vermin began roaming the halls—at one 
point, according to The Washington Post, a three-foot black- 
snake was spotted slithering through the newsroom. 

Solomon was nevertheless determined to see his vision 
through. So he assembled a team of investors and began 
negotiating with the Moon family to buy the paper, which the 
team tentatively planned to rename The Washington Guard- 
ian. When the talks collapsed, Solomon started laying plans 
to launch a new investigative digital daily under that name 
instead. Once again, the idea was to deliver scoops through 
multiple revenue-generating channels. 

To earn some money while he was trying to get the proj- 
ect off the ground, Solomon took what was supposed to 
be a six-month post at the Washington-based Center for 
Public Integrity, one of the nation’s oldest and largest non- 
profit investigative journalism outfits. Before stepping to the 
helm of the Times, Solomon had worked as an investigative 
reporter for The Washington Post and The Associated Press, 





and the Center job was supposed to put him back in the 
reporting trenches. 

But he quickly started picking up management duties 
alongside his reporting. Before long, he also had caught the 
ear of the Center’s executive director, a lanky, bespectacled 
public-radio veteran named Bill Buzenberg, with his ideas 
for turning deep reporting into a lucrative enterprise. Nei- 
ther man was quite prepared for the events they soon set in 
motion. 


THE CENTER FOR PUBLIC INTEGRITY, WHICH WAS FOUNDED 
in 1989 by a fed-up former 60 Minutes producer (and cur- 
rent CJR contributing editor) named Charles Lewis, is 
famous for digging up dirt on influence-peddling and 
corruption. The writer Kevin Phillips once noted that no 
other organization had shined “so many probing flashlights 
into so many Washington dirty-laundry baskets.” Over the 
years, it has churned out more than 500 major investiga- 
tions, won dozens of national prizes, and served up scores 
of scoops. It was the Center that first drew widespread 
attention to the Clinton White House’s habit of inviting 
donors for sleepovers in the Lincoln Bedroom, for instance. 
The organization also broke the news that the lion’s share 
of no-bid government contracts in Iraq and Afghanistan 
were going to a subsidiary of Halliburton. 


Illustration by David Junkin 


But its transition to the digital era has been bumpy. This 
is partly because of internal struggles, and partly because 
it has been slow to adapt to the new-media ecosystem. To 
some degree, it has also fallen victim to the success of the 
approach it helped pioneer. 


‘Solomon was so dynamic. 

He brought such energy to 
the editorial meetings. You 
could feel the difference’ 


As commercial newsrooms have gutted their investiga- 
tive units, many in the industry have turned to the nonprofit 
model that the Center adopted decades ago as their best 
hope of keeping investigative reporting alive. And dozens 
of new organizations have begun moving in on the Center’s 
turf. (In fact, since 2004, the number of nonprofit investiga- 
tive newsrooms climbed from four to roughly 30.) Among 
them was ProPublica, which launched in 2008 and quickly 
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leaped over the Center to become the nation’s top nonprofit 
investigative outfit. 

This change in the competitive landscape did not escape 
the Center’s board and funders, and by early 2010, Buzen- 
berg was under pressure to find a way to drag the organiza- 
tion forward. One sign of this was a 29-page report on the 
Center’s operations from one of its top donors, the John 
S. & James L. Knight Foundation. Knight found that while 
the Center had made important strides under Buzenberg’s 
leadership, many industry leaders still expressed “apprehen- 
sion” about its direction and felt it “may be lagging” behind 
its competitors. 

The report urged the Center to diversify its funding 
sources, up its digital game, and extend its reach by finding 
more attention-grabbing stories. 

It was around this time that Solomon came on as the Cen- 
ter’s first journalist-in-residence. Solomon, who is charm- 
ing and garrulous and brimming with swagger, spouts 
ideas faster than they can be scribbled on a pad. “He was so 
dynamic,” recalls Fran Perpich, the organization’s former 
underwriting and subscription sales director. “He brought 
such energy to the editorial meetings. You could feel the 
difference when he was there.” 

Having spent most of his career at the AP, Solomon also 
had a knack for quickly churning out attention-grabbing 
stories. But it was his entrepreneurial ideas that most piqued 
Buzenberg’s interest. 

In June 2010, Buzenberg asked Solomon to put those ideas 
in writing. What Solomon came back with was a radical blue- 
print for remaking the Center’s DNA: Instead of partnering 
mostly with outside news organizations to publish investiga- 
tions that took montis to report, the Center would reinvent 
itself as a daily destination that served up rapid-fire investiga- 
tions on a variety of platforms—in other words, something 
similar to the digital daily project Solomon had envisioned 
launching on his own. 

Buzenberg then asked Solomon to fly to California and 
present his plan to the board of directors. Later that month 
the board gathered at a Mexican restaurant in Santa Monica, 
and Solomon unfurled his vision. The initial reaction was 
stunned silence. “In all the speeches I’ve given, it was the most 
awkward moment I’ve ever had,” Solomon says. The follow- 
ing day, the board met again. After a volley of questions and 
some heated debate, the group requested a more detailed plan. 

At this point, Solomon had Packard Media Group—a 
private company he and his partners had set up to try to 
buy The Washington Times—work up financial projections 
pro bono. One early iteration, provided by a former Center 
executive, shows how closely the vision mirrored the plan 
Solomon had tried to push through at the Times. Among 
other things, it included revenue from syndicated televi- 
sion and radio content, a weekly electronic magazine, and 
a daily e-edition—named The Weekly Guardian—and called 
for building an $80,000 television studio. 

By year five, the dccument projected gross annual rev- 
enues of $16.4 million—a quarter of which would be paid in 
commission to Solomon’s private company, for advertising 
and subscription sales. 
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How exactly the vision evolved from there is murky, in 
part because the process was secretive—even most senior 
Center executives weren’t privy to the deliberations or the 
resulting plan. But both Solomon and Buzenberg say it was 
stripped down considerably. As Solomon puts it, “The plan 
exploded outward, then was winnowed back to reality.” 


‘Arianna read the 
business plan over the 
weekend on Geffen’s 
yacht in the Adriatic. 
She loved it? 


By August of 2010, the board’s executive committee had a 
draft plan in hand and had hired a Boston-based consulting 
firm called The Bridgespan Group, which specializes in non- 
profit strategy, to vet it. Solomon and Buzenberg also began 
circulating the plan to their high-profile contacts, including 
Arianna Huffington. “Arianna read the business plan over the 
weekend on Geffen’s yacht in the Adriatic,” Solomon boasted 
in one email. “She loved it.” 

At the same time, Solomon negotiated a merger between 
the Center and The Huffington Post Investigative Fund, a 
nonprofit arm of Huffington’s flagship site. As part of the 
deal, the Center would absorb the fund’s staff, including four 
reporters adept at juggling long projects and daily deadlines. 
Huffington, meanwhile, would raise at least $2 million for 
the Center to cover their salaries and expenses. According to 
Solomon’s emails, Huffington also agreed to drive 3 million 
pageviews per month to the Center’s website—more than 
tenfold what it was getting at the time. 

The Huffington factor apparently helped persuade the 
board that the plan was workable—as did the $1.7 million 
Knight offered to fund the Center’s digital makeover. That 
fall, Bridgespan also delivered its report, which according 
to Buzenberg and board chairman Bruce Finzen, found the 
financial targets in the plan were most likely within reach. 

“The sense that the board got from the evaluation is that these 
were not pie-in-the-sky goals,” Finzen explains. “They were 
very realistic. This was a business plan that could work.” 

Finally, on October 22—one day after the Center cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary with a lavish $300-a-plate ban- 
quet—the board voted unanimously to embrace the new 
business model, which it branded Center 2.0. 


PHASE ONE OF THE PLAN CONSISTED OF SEVERAL OVER- 
lapping pieces. First, instead of publishing a few dozen sto- 
ries a year, the Center would transform itself into a destina- 
tion news site, which reportedly would publish between 
10 and 20 original stories each day. This was expected to 
create a surge in Web traffic, which the organization would 





parlay into a bounty of advertising. According to internal 
Center documents, the organization aimed to sell $635,000 
in advertising (the Center called it “underwriting”) by year 
two. The plan also called for utilizing new cross-platform 
e-reader software, known as Treesaver, which would give 
digital stories the look and feel of magazine pieces, with mul- 
tiple columns of text, lush graphics, and pages that flipped 
rather than scrolled. The idea was to offer access to this 
platform as a premium for an NPR-style membership. In the 
first year alone, the Center projected it would sell 50,000 
memberships at $50 a piece, for a total of $2.5 million—a 
bold target, given that the largest membership-based news 
organization, Minnesota Public Radio, has only about 127,000 
members, a base it took MPR decades to build. 

The same week the plan was adopted, The Huffington 
Post Investigative Fund merger went through, and the Cen- 
ter’s staff surged to more than 50, making it the largest non- 
profit investigative newsroom in the country. Among the 
newcomers were veteran investigative journalists, such as 
Fred Schulte, who has won a George Polk Award and is a four- 
time Pulitzer Prize finalist. At the same time, Solomon was 
appointed the Center’s first chief digital officer. He quickly 
set to work overhauling the website with the help of celebrity 
designer Roger Black. “We were thinking really big,” recalls 
Andrew Green, who was then the Center’s Web editor. “John 
was saying, ‘Put all your ideas on the table. Don’t worry about 
the money, don’t worry about the people, just tell us what you 
think will make this the best investigative journalism site in 
the country, and we’ll make it work,” 

Despite the influx of money and talent, not everyone 
embraced these changes. Many staffers worried that the 
new financial targets were wildly unrealistic, and that the 
turn toward daily journalism would squeeze out long-form 
investigations—something Buzenberg insisted wouldn’t 
happen. 

The most outspoken critic was David Kaplan, a former 
chief investigative correspondent for US News & World 
Report, who had helped steer the Center through a rocky 


period following Charles Lewis’s departure and had since 


gone on to run the Center’s International Consortium of 
Investigative Journalists, or Ic1J. Kaplan says he worried 
that embracing what he called “Solomon’s dubious revenue- 
generating schemes” would tip the organization back into 
financial chaos, and that the demands of churning out mul- 
tiple stories each day would make it all but impossible to do 
the kind of deep reporting the Center was founded to do—a 
grave loss to journalism as a whole. “This was one of the 
beacons on the hill in terms of investigative reporting,” he 
told me. “I didn’t want to see that compromised.” 

Other members of Kaplan’s team also raised doubts, 
including 1c1J staff writer Kate Willson, who, according to 
internal Center emails, confronted Solomon about his poten- 
tial financial interest in the business plan. In the end, the 
Center chose not to have Solomon’s firm handle advertising. 
Solomon says he never actually wanted the business—that 
Buzenberg offered him the account to try to entice him to 
stay, but that he declined because he found the arrangement 
“unseemly.” Buzenberg, on the other hand, says the deal was 


something Solomon was pushing, but that he and the board 
opposed it, citing “a conflict of interest.” 


IN EARLY NOVEMBER OF 2010, SOLOMON WAS PROMOTED 

yet again, this time to executive editor. The same week, a new 

BBC documentary based on reporting by Kaplan’s team was 

screened at the offices of Pew Charitable Trusts. It was the 

kind of work the Center had built its name on—a seven-month 

cross-border investigation that exposed a multi-billion-dollar 
black market in bluefin tuna. This trend, fueled by illegal 

overfishing, was pushing the species toward collapse and 

upending ocean ecosystems. The documentary also revealed 

that the regulatory scheme created to tackle the problem was 

full of holes. In one scene, Willson, the lead project reporter, 
was shown sitting in a darkened room trolling through a 

largely blank International Commission for the Conserva- 
tion of Atlantic Tunas (IccaT) database. She explained that 
roughly 80 percent of the files are so riddled with gaps that 
it’s impossible to tell whether the fish were caught legally. 

The day after the showing, Solomon began raising ques- 
tions about the legality of accessing the 1ccaT database with- 
out authorization, and the role of a paid consultant who had 
been quoted in the film. Kaplan argues this was simply Solo- 
mon’s way of retaliating. “He was clearly trying to discredit 
us because of the questions we had raised about the business 
plan,” he says. Buzenberg tried to settle the dispute by having 
Bill Kovach, a former Washington bureau chief for The New 
York Times and longtime Center board member, look into the 
matter. Kovach found that the reporting was “ethical, sound, 
and fully in the public interest.” 

But Solomon wasn’t satisfied that the legal questions had 
been answered. So he went over Buzenberg’s head—directly 
to the chair of the board. The board, in turn, hired the media 
law firm Levine Sullivan Koch & Schulz to investigate how 
Kaplan’s team got the database password and whether using 
it broke any laws. After this, the simmering tension between 
Solomon and Kaplan burgeoned into full-scale warfare, and 
fierce shouting matches began erupting in the newsroom. As 
Solomon puts it, “Everything went nuclear.” 

By late December, the outside lawyers completed their 
investigation. What they found, according to internal Center 
documents, was that the reporters had initially gotten the 
password—along with a downloaded version of the database— 
from the paid consultant who appeared in the documentary, 
a Spanish fishing-industry analyst named Roberto Mielgo 
Bregazzi. Solomon seized on this as proof that Kaplan’s 
team had resorted to checkbook journalism. “We hacked 
into a government database with a password we paid for,” 
he told me. “You can’t do that and call yourself the Center 
for Public Integrity.” But the reality is not so black and white. 
Mielgo, who had initially been an unpaid source, was only 
brought on as a consultant several months after the pass- 
word changed hands. Obviously, putting a former source on 
payroll raises questions about motives. But the reporters on 
the team gave a reasonable explanation for this move: They 
had relied heavily on Mielgo to help unravel the political 
and technical complexities of the tuna-fishing industry and 
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guide them to sources in hard-to-penetrate countries like 
Libya. At some point, it became clear that he was spending 
a substantial amount of his time responding to their queries. 

As for the legality of using the password to access data, the 
lawyers concluded that, in theory, a prosecutor might argue 
it violated the Computer Fraud and Abuse Act. But whether 
it actually did was open to debate. And, in any case, it was 
highly unlikely that charges would ever be brought. 

At this point, the board was apparently satisfied that 
Kaplan’s team hadn’t made any flagrant missteps. In Janu- 
ary 2011, it issued a statement saying, “The board recognizes 
the outstanding reporting done by 1c1J members: the quality 
of the reporting, including the bluefin tuna series, remains 
above question and beyond doubt.” Kaplan, meanwhile, 
stepped down. As he explained in a memo to the board, he 
didn’t feel he could go on reporting to Solomon, “given his 
reprehensible conduct toward Ic1J staff.” 

Later that month, Solomon returned from vacation to 
learn that the board had come out in support of the tuna 
series—and to find a $15,000 bonus check on his chair. He 
was livid. “It was hush money,” Solomon told me. “They were 
trying to buy my silence.” Buzenberg calls these allegations 

“preposterous and insulting” and says Solomon was given 
the bonus because he was carrying two titles—executive 
editor and chief digital officer—without extra pay. Around 
this time, Solomon also learned that the tuna series had been 
nominated for a Pulitzer Prize, and he threatened to inform 
the Pulitzer board about the alleged ethical blemishes unless 
it was withdrawn, which it was. Solomon then began pushing 
Buzenberg to rewrite the Center’s ethics rules, and fire or 
admonish several Ic1J reporters, including Willson. Buzen- 
berg refused. 

All the while, the Center plowed ahead with the new 
business model. A beta version of the new website, known 
as iWatch, was launched in April 2011. As expected, traffic 
surged; by the middle of that year, the number of pageviews 
on the Center’s website climbed from around 300,000 to 
1.13 million. 

On the journalism front, the shift toward the daily model 
brought both pluses and minuses. The Center’s coverage, 
which in the past had sometimes been plodding and in the 
weeds, became snappier and more timely. Occasionally, it 
broke news on fast-moving crises, like the Japanese nuclear 
meltdown. It was the Center (in partnership with aBc News) 
that broke the story at the heart of the Solyndra affair. 

But the organization never managed to get out anywhere 
close to 10 stories a day, and many of the quick-turnaround 
pieces it did produce were closer to standard daily fare than 
genuine investigations. What’s more, by the time the new 
iWatch site was officially unveiled at the National Press Club 
on May 4 of last year, it was becoming clear that the targets 
pinned to the business plan were out of reach. Despite the 
surge in Web traffic, advertising was scarce. Meanwhile, the 
e-reader that the Center was counting on to bring in millions 
of dollars via memberships was hitting serious stumbling 
blocks. “Technologically, it never did what it was supposed 
to do,” Buzenberg says. 

The same week as iWatch’s official launch, the Center’s 
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plans were dealt another blow: Solomon tendered his res- 
ignation. Buzenberg sent out an upbeat memo saying, “We 
are a much stronger, more nimble news organization now 
as a result of John’s leadership...I am confident that the 
Center is now well-positioned to continue to execute our 
business strategy.” 

It was also around this time that the bluefin tuna series 
landed two notable prizes: the Tom Renner Award from 
Investigative Reporters and Editors and the Whitman Bas- 
sow Award from the Overseas Press Club of America. The 
following November, representatives of roughly 50 countries 
that trade in bluefin tuna gathered in Turkey and agreed to 
overhaul the flawed system for tracking catches. The plunder 
of Atlantic bluefin was about to be reined in, thanks in part 
to Kaplan and his team’s reporting. 


IN FEBRUARY, I MET SOLOMON AT A SANDWICH SHOP IN 
downtown Washington. It was a cool, cloudy morning, and 
the place was so quiet, you could hear the buzz of the refrig- 
erator and the clattering of dishes in the kitchen. Solomon, 
who is tall and stocky with ruddy cheeks, was wearing a crisp 
pinstripe suit with a BlackBerry tucked in the breast pocket. 
He looked more like a K Street lobbyist than your average 
reporter, and his speech was sprinkled with the kind of busi- 
ness jargon that journalists tend to spurn. 

When it came to the Center’s business plan, though, Sol- 
omon wasn’t keen on talking specifics, and somehow the 
conversation kept winding back to the controversy over the 
bluefin tuna series. At one point, he leaned in close and told 
me, “It was like watching Watergate.” When I asked why 
he had left the Center, he said it was because it had become 
clear that Buzenberg and the board weren’t going to take the 
“corrective action” he sought in the wake of the tuna ordeal. 
As for the timing of his departure, he said it was pure coinci- 
dence; his leaving had nothing to do with the unveiling of the 
iWatch site, the centerpiece of his foundering business plan. 

Later on, Solomon began throwing out new allegations 
about the tuna series. He insisted, for instance, that Mielgo 
had been quoted in the BBc documentary without reveal- 
ing that he was a paid consultant. But when I watched the 
video, I discovered this charge was untrue: Mielgo is billed 
as a consultant “for the fishing industry, environmental 
groups—and for the 1c1J.” When the conversation turned 
to his tenure at The Washington Times, Solomon rambled 
excitedly about the success of the paper’s digital makeover. 
“Traffic soared,” he noted. “It went up 600 percent!” In fact, 
according to four current and former Times officials, the 
paper’s aging readership found the site trying to navigate, 
and traffic plunged. As for the other grandiose revenue- 
generating schemes Solomon launched at the paper, they 
ended up being money losers—a fact the Times officials (two 
of whom had direct access to financial data) say contributed 
to its precipitous decline. “Because of his initiatives, the 
paper almost failed,” says Jerry Seper, the Times’s longtime 
editor of investigations. “John Solomon put the paper into 
a near-death spiral.” 

Then again, Solomon has a history of bending the truth to 





his storyline. As a reporter for the AP and The Washington 
Post, he dug up his share of genuine dirt, but he also was 
notorious for massaging facts to conjure phantom scandals. 
In 2006, for instance, Solomon and fellow AP writer Sharon 
Theimer tried to tie now-Senate Majority Leader Harry Reid 
to disgraced super-lobbyist Jack Abramoff. The piece hinged 
on a series of meetings Reid had with Abramoff’s staff to dis- 
cuss a pending minimum-wage bill and gifts from Abramoff 
associates who opposed several casino-expansion projects. 


All told, the Center has 
shed more than a third 
of its staff, and eaten 
through $1.4 million 
of its reserves. 


What it failed to mention is that Reid stuck to his longstand- 
ing position on both issues—meaning that any implications 
of influence peddling were bogus. In response to a similarly 
flawed story, then-Washington Post ombudsman Deborah 
Howell later dubbed Solomon’s style “gotcha’ without the 
gotcha.” This magazine, too, has taken him to task more than 
once for distorting facts and hyping petty stories. Similarly, 
reporters who worked under Solomon as an editor—seven of 
whom were interviewed for this article—say he often pres- 
sured them to mold the truth to his vision of the story. “He 
had this sort of thesis or idea of what the story was,” says one 
Center staff member. “Facts be damned.” 


GIVEN HIS TRACK RECORD, PERHAPS IT’S NOT SURPRISING 
that Solomon’s big ideas for the Center haven’t panned out. 
Only about half of the $2 million that the Center was sup- 
posed to get as part of The Huffington Post merger ever 
materialized—never mind the 3 million pageviews a month. 
(Arianna Huffington says the $2 million figure was aspira- 
tional rather than a firm target, and never part of the formal 
merger agreement. As for traffic, she says Huffington Post 
only agreed to use “commercially reasonable efforts to cause 
at least 200,000 visits to the website per month”). Nor has 
the Center seen a flood of clicks from other sources. In fact, 
since Solomon’s departure, the Center’s traffic has plum- 
meted from its peak of some 1.1 million pageviews a month 
to roughly 300,000, about what it was before the redesign. 
This is partly because Solomon is no longer there to push 
stories to sites like the Drudge Report that reliably stir up 
traffic stampedes—something he had a knack for doing—and 
partly because during Solomon’s tenure the site had been 
set to refresh every 5 minutes, which artificially inflated 
pageview numbers. When the refresh feature was rolled 
back, traffic dropped. As for the Center’s hopes of reaping 
a bounty of ad revenue: In all of 2011, the site sold just over 


$6,000 worth of advertising, most of it through so-called 
remnant networks. 

The Center has since begun rolling back many elements 
of the business plan. Treesaver, the e-reader that was sup- 
posed to be the linchpin of the membership program, has 
been shelved. The website has been redesigned yet again. 
The iWatch brand is being phased out. 

More importantly, the Center has backed away from the 
project at the heart of the new business model: remaking 
itself as a daily destination news site. While it will continue 
to publish a handful of original stories each week, the focus 
will return to partnering with outside news organizations to 
produce in-depth investigations. 

The debacle has taken a toll. Last December, the Center 
announced a $2 million budget gap, and began slashing jobs. 
All told, it has shed more than a third of its staff—14 people 
have been laid off and five open positions eliminated—and 
eaten through $1.4 million of its reserves. One reason for the 
shortfall is a steep drop in foundation funding, a trend some 
insiders see as a side effect of the business plan. As one argued, 


“Why would foundations put up money for something every 


daily newspaper and most blogs are doing?” Another factor 
is the money the Center plowed into the venture. “We took 
our general operating support and invested it in the new 
business model, expecting it would bring a financial return,” 
Buzenberg explains. “That hasn’t happened.” 

Buzenberg insists that, in some ways at least, the bold 
experiment has paid off: The organization has become more 
digitally savvy and nimble in its reporting. “The Center for 
Public Integrity makes no apology for being ambitious and 
investing in a new business model to create additional revenue 
streams,” he says. “This is a period of tremendous transition, 
change, and opportunity in the news business—and no news 
organization has come up with all the answers.” 

Solomon, meanwhile, has continued along the same path. 
After leaving the Center, he was hired as editor of news and 
investigations for Newsweek and The Daily Beast. But he 
resigned abruptly in January, and has since rededicated him- 
self to launching a new digital daily called The Washington 
Guardian. “It’s an investigative news project—something 
like Jack Anderson would do if he were still alive,” Solomon 
explains. He adds that it will be both “platform agnostic” 
and “revenue agnostic,” meaning he’ll wrap the content in 
any package he thinks will sell, be it syndicated television 
programming or ebooks. Based on what he’s hearing from 
potential advertisers and syndications partners, he says he’s 
optimistic that the project will not only make money, but cut 
a path to a new business model as lucrative as the one that 
sustained modern journalism in its heyday. “A lot of people 
believe the industry is in the midst of this terrible Darwinian 
downsizing,” Solomon notes. “I, for one, am intent on proving 
that the best days of journalism are ahead.” 

If history is any guide, that means it’s time to run for 
cover. CJR 


MARIAH BLAKE is a writer based in Washington, DC. Her work has 
appeared in Mother Jones, The Nation, The New Republic, Foreign 
Policy, Salon, and The Washington Monthly, among other publications. 
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ON THE JOB 


Boy on 
the bus 


ach Dalzell is 13 and covering 

his first presidential campaign. 

You might think that his obser- 
vations on the political process would 
be wide-eyed and credulous. You would 
be wrong. 

Here’s what he had to say about his 
exchange with Rick Perry, pictured with 
Zach here, following an event in Charles- 
ton, SC—Zach’s hometown—in January: 

“He came off as a lot smarter than he 
seemed during most of the campaign.” 
Zach asked Perry how his military ser- 
vice would affect him as president. “He 
didn’t just use it as a platform for his talk- 
ing points,” Zach says, “the way Rick San- 
torum did.” And Newt Gingrich? “He 
thought I wanted his autograph.” 

Somewhere, David Broder is smiling. 

Zach and his twin sister, Faith, are 
part of the Scholastic Kids Press Corps, 
a project launched by the venerable ed- 
ucational publishing and technology 
company during the 2000 presidential 
campaign as a way to bring that elec- 
tion into the classroom. Today, some 
60 Kid Reporters, as they’re called, are 
hired each fall for one-year assignments, 
covering everything from super PACs to 
the Super Bowl. And when the politi- 
cal conventions start later this summer, 
Kid Reporters will be there, in search 
of scoops. 

“T’m trying to mold them into really 
good journalists,” says Dante Ciampaglia, 
the project’s editor, “with good report- 
ing and interviewing skills, as well as an 
understanding of the precarious posi- 
tions journalists can find themselves in.” 

Ciampagiia needn’t worry about 
Zach, whose read of his adult colleagues 
in the press is as clear-eyed as his take on 
the pols. In January, Zach covered a GoP 
debate in South Carolina. In the press- 
room afterward, he got a lesson in the 
nature of the journalistic pack. “People 
were going crazy trying to get their ques- 
tions answered,” he says. “It was great 
to see how hard they work, but it was 
kind of like a doghouse in there.” cur 
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THE REPORTER’S VOICE 


Cell coverage 


How a convicted murderer found his true calling 
as a jailhouse reporter and prisoners’ rights crusader 


Paul Wright began his journalism career behind bars. When he 
was 21, Wright killed a man in Federal Way, WA, during a botched 
hold-up; the cocaine dealer he went to rob reached for a gun, and 
Wright fired first. He claimed self-defense, but was convicted of first- 
degree felony murder in 1987. Rather than languish, Wright began 
studying the law, and spent most of his time in Washington State’s 
prison system writing, reporting, and litigating for Prison Legal 
News, a magazine he co-founded with fellow inmate Ed Mead in 


1990. (He served 17 years of a 25-year sentence, and was 

released in 2003.) Some Washington prisons tried to ban PLN, 
but Wright became an experienced jailhouse lawyer and con- 
vinced the courts to overturn those decisions—something he’s 

since done in nine other states, with three cases pending. What 

started as a 10-page newsletter is now a 56-page monthly mag- 
azine with subscribers in all 50 states and several other coun- 
tries. PLN has a staff of five, and is the centerpiece of a growing 
nonprofit—recently renamed the Human Rights Defense Cen- 
ter—with a litigation arm focused on prisoners’ rights, a book- 
publishing operation, and a budding Web presence. Wright has 

written three books (two while in prison). CJR’s Alysia Santo 

spoke with him in PLN’s office in West Brattleboro, VT. 


From killer to crusader 
The worst phone call I ever made was when I was sitting in 
jail and called my parents to tell them that I’d been arrested 
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on murder charges. I grew up in Lake 
Worth, FL. My dad worked for the post 
office and my mom was a housewife. I 
liked to read and stay up on what’s hap- 
pening, but my career goals were always 
in the law-enforcement arena, not jour- 
nalism. I graduated high school when 
I was 16, and then went to Mexico to 
teach English. I came back to the US 
when I was 18 and joined the Army. I 
was stationed in Hanau, Germany, as a 
military policeman. When I came back 
to US, I went through a military police 
investigator course, and I was working 
as a military police officer in Washing- 
ton when I was arrested. 

In retrospect, it was really pathetic. I 
was making $400 a month, and they had 
just cut our per diem. I was looking for a 
way to make fast money. I chose to rob a 
drug dealer. Cops ripping off drug deal- 
ers isn’t uncommon; I wasn’t the first or 
last guy to have that idea. I was arrested 
about a week before I was due to get 
out of the Army. I don’t really think that 
what I did, or my time in prison, defines 
me as a person, but for a lot of people 
it does. I can’t do anything about that. 

I thought I was pretty well informed 
about most things, but the treatment 
of prisoners surprised me. If you don’t 
know any better, you think, Wow, 
they’ve got the guns, so they can do 
whatever they want. But over time I 
started to feel that regardless of what 
I’d been convicted of, I deserved to be 
treated better than I was. After I’d been 
inside about two years, the guards came 
into my cell one day and dumped out my 
Cap’n Crunch cereal on the floor. I’m 
making 42 cents an hour and a box of 
Cap’n Crunch is $3—I thought that was quite the outrage. I 
started looking into what legal remedies I had, and that’s what 
got me interested in the law and prisoners’ rights advocacy. 

I met Ed Mead in’88. He had been doing litigation for a 
couple of decades. He was publishing a newsletter at that 
time that he called The Abolitionist, which eventually folded, 
and we decided to start a prison publication. We had $300, 
and we figured we could do a 10-page newsletter at $50 a 
month for six months. In 1990, we did our first issue. We 
sent out 75 copies, mostly to prisoners and activists we knew 
would be interested. That was over 250 issues ago. 

In 1993, Ed got out of prison. Since he was on parole, he 
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LYNDON HAYES 


wasn’t allowed to correspond with any convicted felons. We 
sued the Washington review board to challenge that order, 
but lost. Once Ed was out, he kind of moved on. I haven’t 
talked to him in over a decade. 


Muting the messenger 
I got to Clallam Bay right after it opened as a maximum- 
security prison. It was, and is, a pretty violent and racist 
prison—racist in the sense that all the guards were white. I 
filed complaints about it with the governor’s office, describ- 
ing how unarmed and nonresistant prisoners were getting 
the crap beaten out of them by prison guards. There was one 
beating I witnessed where a bunch of white guards beat up a 
black inmate. I wrote press releases to all the media outlets 
I knew—this was in 1990—and got no response. So we ran 
the story in PLN, and then prison officials infracted me for 
“lying” about staff to get them in trouble. But I wasn’t lying; 
I saw it with my own eyes. Eventually they dismissed the 
infraction and, in the issue that circulated the prison, they 
blacked out the sentence naming the supervising sergeant of 
the guards who did the beating. But subscribers outside got 
the full version. The officials were miffed, so a couple weeks 
later, they put me in what they called “administrative seg- 
regation”—solitary confinement—for, like, three weeks. My 
thing has always been, don’t personalize things, and don’t get 
angry. You get angry, you make errors in judgment. 

One of the ironies was that I got no media interest in the 
beatings themselves, but my being retaliated against for writ- 
ing about the beatings made it to the front page of The Seattle 
Times. I’m glad that the shoot-the-messenger thing gets some 
media play, but I think it’s kind of a skewed sense of priorities. 

Still, after the Times ran their story, the beatings slowed 
down for a while. The media does have some control over 
these issues. There are a lot of examples where doing big 
éxposés and detailed series on stuff has led to concrete 
changes in the prison systems. We’ve worked with The Seat- 
tle Weekly, CounterPunch, and a lot of other outlets over the 
years. I’ve always been about disseminating. Our goal was to 
push stuff out to bigger media outlets. One of the reasons I 
started PLNis I think so much of what happens in American 


prisons is pretty indefensible. People will say, ‘Well, we don’t 
know what’s going on. If people don’t care about it once 
they know, I can’t do anything about apathy. But I can do 
something about ignorance. 


Not such good PR 

The issue we’ve single-handedly put on the map in this coun- 
try is private companies profiting from using prison labor. 
These companies do this in total secrecy, and they go to great 
lengths to avoid being associated with it. We’ve broken a lot 
of stories about it, including the use of prison labor by some 
of the world’s largest companies. Microsoft and Starbucks 
used prison labor for packaging. Boeing had prisoners making 
aircraft parts. Planet Hollywood, Eddie Bauer, and Union Bay 
were all using prisoners as garment manufacturers. The height 
of irony was when Nintendo was using inmates at Twin Rivers 
Correction Center, which houses Washington’s sex-offender 
treatment program, to package children’s video games. 

In 1994, a conservative Republican named Jack Metcalf 
was running for Congress in the district where the prison I 
was in was located. He was campaigning on a tough-on-crime 
platform, advocating his support for the death penalty. He 
was using a company, Washington Marketing Group, which 
employs prisoners, to do his telemarketing. 

A week before the election, one of the prisoners who worked 
for the Marketing Group is telling me, “Wow, you won't believe 
what we're doing! We’re calling up all the registered voters in 
District 2 and giving them this bogus survey.” He said one of the 
questions was something like, “Did you know that Jack Metcalf 
supports the death penalty and his opponent doesn’t?” The guy 
who’s telling me this is a serial rapist. Metcalf was running on 
a tough-on-crime platform and using a bunch of rapists and 
killers to do his outreach messaging. 

So I call up a lawyer friend who has a lot of media contacts, 
and I run the scoop by him. He tells the The Seattle Times 
and the Post-Intelligencer, and they both tell him that this is 
not a newsworthy issue. So I contact Ken Silverstein, who 
was then at CounterPunch, and George Howland, who was 
then the news editor of The Stranger, Seattle’s alt-weekly. 
Both venues broke the Metcalf story a week after the election. 
Eventually, it becomes page-one news in The Seattle Times, 
and then it’s picked up by TV news and becomes a big story. 


Exposing censorship 
We do a lot of litigation. Some of it is public-records stuff, 
but the bulk is against prisons and jails that try to ban us. 
We’ve received pretty substantial results in our cases. This 
January, we settled a case working with the ACLU against 
Hill-Finklea [Detention Facility] in South Carolina for nearly 
$600,000. It was the biggest damage and attorney-fee award 
in a prison censorship case in American history. They had 
banned everything but the Bible, and now prisoners can get 
most books and magazines. 

We're currently banned in Florida and New York [litiga- 
tion is pending in both], and over the years have been banned 
in 13 or 14 states. In theory, whenever the magazine is cen- 
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sored, prisons and jails are supposed to notify us and tell us 


e oe 
Old-time real time why. But a lot of times we find out from a subscriber. Retali- 


What if. Jessica Mitford had been on Twitter2* ation is a reality of the American penal experience, so you 
have a lot of inmates who aren’t going to make a stink about 


not getting PLN or books from us. That’s why our thing is, 
“You tell us about it, we'll take it from there.” 
In 2007, we settled a censorship lawsuit against the state 
® Jessica Mitford of California. This was a pretty big deal; I mean, we just 
. brought the nation’s biggest prison system under a federal 
court order. We talked to the Los Angeles court reporter at 
the LA Times and he goes, “Well we don’t really think this 
is of interest to our readers, Paul.” And I’m like, well, Los 
Angeles County sends more people to prison than any other 
Tweets county in California, so surely those prisoners have family 
Jessica Mitford members that are going to be affected by these changes. And 
Success in journalism takes plodding determination he’s pretty candid and says, “That’s not really our advertising 
and an appetite for wacking/destroying the enemy. demographic.” But The Herald in Monterey County and the 
The same is true for wrestling. #MondayNightRAW : : 
AP did a story on the lawsuit. 
Jessica Mitford @Deccahedror People are dying every day in prisons and jails, people 
Even muckrakers take an occasional day off for = are being beat to death, and the press release goes out that 
other pursuits. Especially for #RAW. | just can't Johnny Smith died in an “altercation.” Good journalism is all 
stand @TheUndertaker. #gonnagetcremated E 
si about sources. You need someone [who] can call someone 
Nati. Funeral Service Journal an and say, “What really happened?” To have a level of exper- 
Big surprise: @Deccahedron issues another vitriolic tise and contacts with prison administrators, the prisoners, 
attack on the dedicated people whose profession it lawyers, and family members—you just don’t see that. 
cipaechclvontapaneierst repaints I field a lot of calls from reporters. Typically what I ask is, 
“How long have you been a reporter? How long have you been 
Jessica Mitford covering criminal justice issues?” And a lot of what I get is, 


A SJN T ; ‘ i. ° ° " ° ” 
ee SOND SHES Tenens th See Tenaee ie “T don’t cover criminal justice. I’m just the general-news guy. 
have perpetrated a huge, macabre, and expensive P , 


practical joke on the American public. #theRAWtruth 


* Mitford’s tweets are actual quotes. 


Jessica Mitford 


Too cozy for comfort 
ANE A i j . . e . . 
<r tenss pliieaenlapapel dean hep ititsts The flip side of that is that our news media are very inter- 
undertakers personally. It’s just that | wouldn't want : 


one to bury my sister. Well, maybe @LadyMosley ested in using crime to boost their ratings or circulation. To 
: @ losiey. 


maintain that relationship with the police and prosecutors, 
Diana Mitford 


What with youre rigarus regimen of whiskey vodka 


communism and cigorettes | fear it is | who shall be : ee ; ’ P 
burying you searching or ethical inquiry, by people in the news media. 


That’s one of the things that got me to start Prison Legal 
News: my annoyance and, frankly, my disgust, with corporate 


you can’t really be critical of the system, because they’re your 


sources. And that gets very little analysis, much less soul 


Jessica Mitford ; : E F 
Failure to proofread, dear sister, is like preparing a media. At least 30 states in this country have enough going on 


magnificent dinner and forgetting to set the table, so in their criminal justice systems to fill a monthly newsletter. 
that the wretched guests have to scramble for food We know more about what’s happening in the c14’s torture 
DSN ay can. Gwerstcielstnasever camps, or their assassination program, than we know about 
Jessica Mitford what’s happening in the state prisons down the road from 
And, yes, the doctors are horrified when | admit to us. In most states today, the prison system is the biggest state 
lots of delicious vodka starting in the morning. But agency. In Michigan, one out of every three state employees 
RACER SRNR oa stiy Dar, Fs gale oe works for the Department of Corrections. Even though these 
attention. #ilikemyliverRAW #MondayNightRAW ; ss 

prison systems are devouring huge chunks of the budget, 
Jessica Mitford there’s no news coverage of them. 
-@DrMayaAngelou Yes, | realize that often | get We’re advocacy-oriented, but the facts are what they are. 
absolutely besotted by trivial subjects which haven't I’m proud that in 22 years we’ve never had to retract a story. 
got much to do with the class struggle, but | fear . E [as a ‘ 
that is a fault of character. We don’t editorialize; there really isn’t a lot to say. If you as 

the reader don’t have a problem with people dying of medical 

neglect for easily treatable illnesses, or with prisoners being 

RT @DrMayaAngelou: Does my sassiness upset tinct es duck Dhaest 
you? // Don't be silly. It is not in my sweet nature to —_ ; oye ee — oe — a, 
lose my temper, especially not in print. or billions of tax dollars being funneled off to private corpora- 

tions, nothing I can tell you is going to change your mind. cur 


Jessica Mitford 
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Unfair use? 


How a documentary filmmaker was 
(temporarily) foiled by the copyright cops 


BY STEVEN ROSENBAUM 


It began with an invitation to present at a TEDx event in Grand 
Rapids, MI. I wanted to share with the TED audience the complex 
relationship between “creationism” and “curationism”—or, more 
simply, the way creators are also organizers of ideas and content. 
It seemed pretty simple. On stage in Grand Rapids, I told the story 
of being both a filmmaker and curator. And I showed a short 
clip from a film, about 30 seconds or so out of a 15-minute pre- 


sentation. I talked about the perils and complexity of a world 
of bandwidth and content abundance. A world in which we’re 
overwhelmed with data, tweets, blogs, check-ins, and media. 

I explained that we used to surf the Web. Now the waves 
are just too big. And I offered a solution. A cure, if you will: 
curation. 

“Curation is the new magic that makes the Web work,” I 
said, “bringing the Web back to human scale with human 
filters you trust and love. A powerful mix of passion and 
context turns noise back into signal.” 

The talk was well received, and TEDx posted it to You- 
Tube, where it received almost 2,000 views. 


STEVEN ROSENBAUM Is the CEO of Magnify.net, the Web’s largest 
video-curation platform. In 2011, he was named New York City’s first 
Entrepreneur at Large, and in that capacity he works to bring more 
startups and engineering talent to the city. He is the author of Curation 
Nation (McGraw-Hill, 2011). 


And that was that—until a year later, 
when the organizers of TEDx contacted 
me, somewhat concerned. It seems that 
YouTube had taken down the video of 
my talk, due to a copyright violation 
claimed by Starz Media. 

Unspoken, but hanging in the air, 
was the concern that I had somehow 
presented something that I didn’t have 
the rights to. Somehow, I must have 
broken a copyright law. The takedown 
notice was there in black-and-white. 
And others had linked to that video, 
including WNET’s MetroFocus blog. 
There, too, the video left an ugly hole. 
I was labeled a copyright crook. 

I racked my brain. What could I have 
included in my talk? A photograph? I’d 
been very careful only to use Creative 
Commons images. Music? There was 
none. Then I remembered that I’d used 
a clip from a film. Just 30 seconds, and 
certainly within an editorial context. It 
should have been fair use. And, as the 
anger began to rise inside me, more 
seriously—it was my film. 

In 2001, I’d made a film about the 
days after 9/11 in New York. The film 
was called 7 Days In September, and to 
make it I’d reached out to the world of 
both amateur and professional filmmak- 
ers who’d recorded their pov on 9/11 
and the days that followed. Hundreds 
of people responded to an ad I placed in 
The Village Voice, and from those stories 
and footage I put together a film from 28 
individual perspectives, including mine. 

In 2004, I’d licensed the pvp rights 
to Anchor Bay Entertainment. Almost 
eight years ago. It was a seven-year 
deal, and thinking back to where the 
world was in 2004, there was no mention of “streaming 
rights” or “Web rights.” But when Anchor Bay sold to Starz, 
Starz determined that it controlled the rights on Netflix, 
YouTube, Hulu, and other Web video distributors. Putting 
aside for a moment the question of whether it did or didn’t 
have those rights, my contract with Starz had ended more 
than a year earlier. 

So what had happened? I presume that Starz had pro- 
vided YouTube with a “digital fingerprint” of my film—and 
all the films they’d previously had the rights to. And since 
there is no way to make a judgment about fair use in an 
automated system, Starz had discovered the segment of the 
film inside my talk and issued a takedown. 

To its credit, once I reached out to Starz, it immediately 
lifted the block, and the video now plays without restriction. 

But what if the film clip I used to make my point wasn’t 
mine? Would Starz have released the ban? What if my talk 
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had brief clips from a number of other distributors? Who 
would fight for fair use? Just knowing whom to email at 
Starz was critical to get my film back live on the Web. 

And don’t forget, this was an expired copyright. It seems 
no one made an effort to tell the robot that the distribution 
rights had reverted to me. So if I hadn’t fought to keep my 
work published, it would have fallen off the Web forever. 


Copywrong 


How well do you know fair use? 


BY PATRICIA AUFDERHEIDE 


Are the following scenarios responsible, or wrong? 

¢ Prithi did a beautiful arts feature on the history of a musi- 
cal for radio. She never had to worry about all the illustra- 
tive music clips she used, because the service has a blanket 
license. But now she can’t podcast it; the license agreement 
doesn’t extend that far. 

¢ As a newspaper editor in charge of the website, Lynette is 


PATRICIA AUFDERHEIDE is a professor at American University’s School 
of Communication, and co-author with Peter Jaszi of Reclaiming Fair 
Use: How to Put Balance Back in Copyright. 
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I'm innocent! 
Rosenbaum got 
zapped by copyright 
robots for fair-use 
abuse after he 
included a clip from 
his own film in a talk. 


For me, this little run-in with the copyright police was a 
brief but unsettling reminder of just how easy it is for free 
speech and editorial voice to be silenced by an automated 
system that takes content down first, and puts authors, poets, 
filmmakers, and performers in the uncomfortable position 
of having to fight to keep their work from being silenced by 
copyright robots. 


clear with all her charges, amateur and pro: Only post a photo 
if it’s yours or it’s licensed. After all, you’re taking an entire 
work when you do that, and there’s no First-Amendment 
argument for lifting copyrighted works wholesale. 
* Like most newspaper publishers, Sid has been struggling 
with the bottom line. He’s angry about the way aggregators 
snap up his reporters’ hard-earned news, and he’d like to 
see copyright law changed, to get rid of fair use; it’s killing 
journalism. 

Each is drawn from a real-life example that informed a 
study, Copyright, Free Speech, and the Public’s Right to Know, 


TERRY JOHNSTON 





published through American University’s Center for Social 
Media (http://centerforsocialmedia.org/journalists). They all 
point to a potentially crippling knowledge gap, as journalists 
rocket into a networked digital environment. 

Fair use is the part of copyright law that lets you quote 
other people’s copyrighted material, without permission 
or payment, if you’re repurposing it. You’re “transform- 
ing” it, in legal terms—taking just as much as you need for 
a different purpose than the original. That’s why TV news 
can take clips from Whitney Houston’s videos for her obit, 
and why you can quote passages from a book in a review, 
and why you can reprint a revealing corporate memo in an 
investigative piece. 

Journalists never used to talk about fair use. It was just 
built into newsroom practice. But with the evolution of 
digital platforms and social media, and the reality of rapidly 
changing business models, not knowing your fair-use rights 
means not knowing—or even ceding—your free-speech rights 
under copyright law. 

That’s because fair use keeps current copyright hold- 
ers from being private censors. When you want to employ 
copyrighted material in the service of journalism, your 
First-Amendment rights are tucked underneath the fair- 
use hood. 

Not understanding your rights can, as our study docu- 
mented, be expensive, and can fatally slow production in 
a deadline-driven business. But the worst effect is self- 
censorship—the decision not to use a photo or audio clip 
because you’re not sure if you’d get in trouble with the law. 

Look what happened to Prithi. She depended on blanket 
licensing to develop her story. She could have made her 
decisions according to fair use without making aesthetic 
sacrifices; she has a great case. Because she hasn’t done a 
fair-use rationale, she’s not in a good position to argue for 
the legality of the podcast. But if her quotations from the 
musical do fall under fair use (they are used for a different 
reason than simply having people enjoy the musical, and she 
uses as much as she needs to make her point), then she can 
podcast it with comfort. She has self-censored, and limited 
the effectiveness of her journalism. 

So has Lynette. Every day, she’s letting her journalists 
employ fair use without knowing it. They quote from think- 
tank papers, corporate press releases, and local govern- 
ment reports; they film in places laced with copyrighted 
material, from background sound to posters on the wall; 
they might even publish a leaked memo in its entirety. But 
because Lynette doesn’t know that fair use is both medium- 
and platform-agnostic, and because she doesn’t know that 
she has the right to use an entire work in any medium if she 
has a solid fair-use reason to do so, she’s treating pictures as 
a special case. That means delay, expense, and sometimes 
doing a job that is less effective. 

And how about Sid? Fair use is not his enemy. It actu- 
ally has enabled journalism for the last 150 years. Copyright 
law does permit other uses that aggregators seize on—for 
instance, copyright does not extend to simple facts (Japan 
hit by hurricane), or to announcements of those facts (such 
as headlines and many ledes). But this part of the law has 


nothing to do with fair use. In fact, if Sid understood fair use 
better, he could distinguish legal aggregating from copying 
so extensive (publishing extensive chunks of his reporters’ 
stories) that it becomes infringement. 

All of our journalists might say, as many do, “Sure, I could 
exercise my rights, but people can always sue me, and then 
my outfit would go under (or I’d lose my job), no matter 
how right we were.” And that is true with any exercise of 
First-Amendment rights, all of which are contextual and 
have penalties for excess. That doesn’t stop journalists in 
other areas, even though charges of libel, slander, obscenity, 
and treason could be just as crippling. But journalists have a 
pretty good seat-of-the-pants idea of what is acceptable and 
appropriate. They don’t know exactly where the line at the 
edge of acceptability is, but they have pretty good sense of 
when they are a good distance away from it. 


Journalists never used 

to talk about fair use. 

It was just built into 
newsroom practice. But 
with the evolution of 
digital platforms and social 
media, and the reality of 
rapidly changing business 
models, not knowing your 
fair-use rights means not 
knowing—or even ceding— 
your free-speech rights 
under copyright law. 


Of course, if you don’t have any idea of your community’s 
best practices around fair use, you have a tough time know- 
ing whether or not you’re in the comfort zone. Several other 
communities—documentary filmmakers, English teachers, 
archivists, librarians, and professors of film, communica- 
tion, and art—have articulated the principles that inform 
their application of fair use. It has enabled easier, quicker 
decision-making that assesses risk much more accurately. 

Journalists are about to weigh in, and it is long overdue. 
The Society of Professional Journalists is working with 
American University’s Washington College of Law and the 
Center for Social Media to create such a statement of fair- 
use principles, in conjunction with journalists nationwide. 
We look forward to a time when journalists can make their 
fair-use decisions on the basis of journalistic mission, not 
avoidance, fear, or needless courage. CJR 
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The sixth W 


Who, what, when, where, why—and women. 


\ bow to those who helped close the 


media gender gap, and a cheer for leaders 


of the future 


Forty years ago in July, Ms. debuted as a stand-alone magazine. 


Thanks to the efforts of Gloria Steinem, Suzanne Levine (a former 


editor of this magazine), and their colleagues, a woman is now, 


by default, addressed without reference to her marital status. It 


is hard to overemphasize how important (and to be blunt, how 


unlikely to succeed) this campaign seemed at the time. And Ms. is 


still on the stands, having staved off a few near-death experiences. 


So how about the media industry itself? Have we, to para- 
phrase the old Virginia Slims ad, come a long way, baby? 
Lately, there has been a flurry of data showing that major 
media outlets still overwhelmingly cite men as experts, even 
on women’s issues such as reproductive rights: A media 
watchdog called 4th Estate says, for example, that in six 
months of election coverage by major print and broadcast 
outlets, 81 percent of those quoted about abortion were men. 
As recent stories by cJr’s Erika Fry about the work of OpEd 
Project and vipA have shown, women still write only 20 
percent of the opinion pieces in traditional media, and even 
fewer on hard-news topics such as the economy (11 percent). 
There are still many more men’s bylines in the heady publica- 
tions once staffed mostly by graduates of the then-all-male 
Ivy League (The Atlantic, Harper’s, The New Yorker, etc.). And 
stunningly, there were no female nominees this year in the 
major categories of the National Magazine Awards. 
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But there’s no denying that there has been progress since 
Ms. came on the scene. For a salute to 40 women who’ve 
changed the business in the past 40 years, see page 43. We 
also tip our virtual green eyeshades to 20 women we’d bet 
on to chart the future (page 46), as well as to Katherine Boo, 
a stubborn iconoclast who’s on her own singular mission. 

A bit more than 40 years ago, several dozen young women 
at Newsweek sued for sex discrimination, paving the way 
for similar suits at The New York Times and Reader’s Digest. 
One of those who sued Newsweek, Lynn Povich, went on to 
become the magazine’s first female senior editor (and later, 
editor in chief of Working Woman and a senior exec at MSNBC. 
com). Her memoir about the suit, The Good Girls Revolt, will 
be published in September by Public Affairs. Povich has been 
in and around journalism since birth: Her father, Shirley 
Povich, was a renowned sportswriter at The Washington Post; 
her brother and sister-in-law are TV anchors Maury Povich 
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and Connie Chung; and her husband is Steve Shepard, the 
longtime editor of Business Week who has since founded a 
new J-School for the City University of New York (and has 
a memoir of his own coming out). CJR editor in chief Cyndi 
Stivers spoke to Povich in June about what it was really like 
to sue her boss—and win. 


How did you get your start at Newsweek? 
When I graduated from college, half of my class got mar- 
ried—they earned their “MRS” degree. I wanted to go to 
Paris, and the only way I could get hired was as a secretary, 
so although I was a great typist, I had to take shorthand at 
night at Dutchess County Community College. Two weeks 
after I graduated college, I went to the Newsweek bureau in 
Paris as a secretary. 

I met some wonderful correspondents there. One of the 
great influences of my life was a woman named Elizabeth 


oe 
bec Ya, 


é 


Peer, the first woman correspondent in Paris. I would type 
their files at night on a Telex machine, which would send 
them back to the New York office; actually, I learned a lot 
by retyping things. 

[In 1966,] I came back to New York as a researcher at 
Newsweek. Women were hired first on the Mail Desk to 
deliver mail, then on the Clip Desk to clip newspapers. If 
you were really good, you got promoted to be a researcher; at 
the end of the week, the women fact-checked all the stories. 
Only women would be hired as researchers, and only men 
would be hired as reporters and writers. Very few women 
had been promoted [from within]—there were maybe three 
or four. So, we were being good girls and doing our work. 
And then the women’s movement happened. 

One of our friends, Judy Gingold, was having conversa- 
tion with a lawyer, Gladys Kessler, who said, “Tell me about 
your job at Newsweek.” Judy explained that [virtually] all 
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the women were researchers and all the men were writers 
and reporters, and the lawyer said, “You know, that’s illegal. 
Call the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission in 
Washington; they’ll tell you.” So she called, and the woman 
said, “Yes, it’s illegal. You ought to file a complaint.” Judy is 
the hero of our movement. She started talking to her friends, 
Lucy Howard, Margaret Montagno, and Pat Lynden, and then 
they came to me—I was the fifth. This was toward the end 
of 1969, the beginning of 1970. 

Then something serendipitous happened: Newsweek 
decided it wanted to do a cover story on the new women’s 
movement. But they had no woman to write it. I had been 
promoted six months earlier to be a junior writer in fashion— 
because my boss didn’t want to write fashion anymore—but 
I clearly was not experienced enough to write the cover. Liz 
Peer was in the Washington bureau and could have writ- 
ten the story, but they didn’t reach out to her. Instead, they 
decided to go outside and hire Helen Dudar—a fabulous star 
writer at the New York Post. 

That galvanized us. We decided that on March 16, 1970, 
the day that Newsweek published a story on the women’s 
movement, called “Women in Revolt,” 46 of us would 
announce that we were suing Newsweek for sex discrimina- 
tion. We were the first women in the media to sue, and as 
you can imagine, the publicity was so fabulous—having these 
46 twentysomething-year-old women suing the magazine 
on the day they were publishing a cover on the women’s 
movement. It got picked up all over the world: in Italy in La 
Stampa, in the London Times, and all over the place. And we 
knew the publicity would get to the editors, who considered 
themselves quite progressive, and in fact had been very good 
on the war and on civil rights. Osborn Elliott, the editor, put 
out a statement to the press later that day that said: The fact 
that virtually all the men at Newsweek are writers and all the 
women are researchers is a newsmagazine tradition that goes 
back 50 years. Hardly something you might want to say! Sim- 
ply underscores the institutional sexism of a place like that. 

When we were looking for a lawyer, it was very hard 
to find a woman who had employment-rights experience, 
because it was brand-new law. We ended up going to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, where we found Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, who was the assistant legal director. She 
grabbed [an issue of ] Newsweek from our hands and said, 

“Well, the fact that there are men from here to here on the 
masthead, and women only in the bottom category, shows 
that this is a pattern of discrimination, so I’ll take your case’ 
What was delicious was that the editors, who were very, very 
liberal on civil rights, were suddenly faced in negotiations 
with a five-foot-seven, pregnant African-American female 
lawyer with a giant Afro. They were totally flummoxed. They 
had never, ever been questioned about their commitment to 
equality, and now here they were, being sued by their women, 
represented by an African-American. It was pretty amazing. 

[The day the suit was filed,] we chipped in to fly our 
youngest researcher on the staff, Sunde Smith—because she 
could qualify for the student fare on the Eastern Airlines 
shuttle to Washington—to deliver a letter explaining why we 
were suing to Katharine Graham, who was the owner of The 


? 
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Kay sera sera Newsweek owner Katharine Graham felt conflicted 
when Eleanor Holmes Norton (top) announced the staff women’s 
lawsuit on March 16, 1970. Center, Povich huddles with Osborn 
Elliott, then editor in chief; at bottom, in 1969, Elliott tries a 
pyramid scheme with his fellow Wallendas (clockwise from top) 
Lester Bernstein, Robert Christopher, and Kermit Lansner. 
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Washington Post, which owned Newsweek. Unbeknownst to 

us, Katharine Graham was vacationing in the Bahamas, so 

later that morning, after we announced our suit, Oz Elliott 

and the chair of Newsweek, Fritz Beebe, called Kay Graham 

in the Bahamas to tell her that the women had filed suit. And 

Kay Graham famously said, as she reported in her own book, 
“Which side am I supposed to be on?” 

It just shows the confusion that was happening with 
women at that time. Suddenly, women had to challenge 
everything we had been raised to believe was a woman’s 
place in the world. And some of us had a hard time really 
doing it. Some of us were angry enough to be happy to do 
it. I wasn’t one of them. I wasn’t the first to get it, but I did 
see the injustice of how women were treated at Newsweek. 

I have to say, there were a lot of women who came to 
Newsweek, saw the lay of the land right away, and left, and 
became very successful writers. Nora Ephron, who was 
hired as a researcher—she left right away. Jane Bryant Quinn, 
personal finance writer; Ellen Goodman, columnist for The 
Boston Globe; Susan Brownmiller—they all left within a year, 
knowing that they would never be writers at Newsweek. 


Describe the Mad Men-style office environment. That’s some- 
thing people who are starting out today cannot believe. 

The thing about newsmagazines [in those days] is, you have a 
class of young women who are coming in, and then you have 
all these guys: married, single, whatever. It naturally sets up 
this sort of “office wife” situation, because all these women 
are checking stories for these guys—the “holy writers,” as 
one of the women said. It was very tempting, and I must say, 
whether they were married or single, there was a lot of sex 
in the office. There just was. And of course, after the sexual 
revolution of the mid-’60s, even more so. Because there are 
a lot of people in their twenties, and hormones are raging, 
and the Pill had come, and the sexual revolution was on, so... 


And there was no AIDS yet. 
There was no AIDS. And most of it was consensual. It wasn’t 
sexual harassment, you know. As Nora Ephron said, they 
wanted to sleep with you, and if you said no, you didn’t have 
to. Nobody was really pushing you. So, on the one hand, there 
was a lot of sex, and people were having affairs all the time. 
On the other hand, there were things that happened that 
today, you would say, really crossed the line. There were 
bosses who were having affairs with their direct reports. 
One of the senior editors who was having an affair with a 
researcher who reported to him, asked for her to get pro- 
moted, and she got promoted. Now, who’s to say why she got 
promoted? There was an editor who was stalking one of his 
researchers and said, “If you don’t marry me, you’re going 
to have to leave Newsweek.” Ultimately, she left. 


So what happened after the suit was filed? 

[The company] immediately decided to negotiate an agree- 
ment and settle; they certainly weren’t going to go to court! 

They would promise to hire and promote and give women 

writing tryouts and send some women to the bureaus. They 
did send some women to the bureaus, and that was success- 


ful—the women who had already been doing a lot of report- 
ing in New York did well. The women who tried out as writ- 
ers—three or four staff women—all failed, for various reasons. 

After about a year, nothing much was happening. A couple 
women got promoted to reporters; one woman on the staff 
became a writer. Then they started hiring a few women from 
the outside to come in. About a year and a half into it, there 
were four new women writers, and about fifteen new male 
writers. So at a time when they’re supposedly aggressively 
looking for women, they’re hiring men at three to one. And 
believe it or not, two years later, we decided to sue again. 

By this time, Eleanor Holmes Norton had become Human 
Rights Commissioner for the City of New York. So we hired 
Harriet Rabb, who was a new professor at Columbia teach- 
ing an employment-rights clinic. She was fabulous; she 
was just amazing. Now, two years later, there was enough 
employment-rights law that she was actually able to use goals 
and timetables and negotiate. We decided to sue in 1973, in 
the spring. At that point, Kay Graham was being sued by 
seven black reporters at The Washington Post called “the 
Metro Seven.” The women [there also] were restless and had 
been writing letters saying they were really unhappy with 
the situation for women at the Post. And now we had sued 
for a second time, so she was really annoyed. She called Joe 
Califano, who was the corporate lawyer for the Post. (He 
later became secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
under Lyndon Johnson.) 

Joe came up to negotiate with Harriet and a group of us 
on the women’s panel. At first, he was very resistant to every- 
thing. Then Harriet said, “Look, we need one third of all the 
writers and reporters to be women, and we need one third of 
the researchers to be men—to show that this is not a female 
job; this is a job. Anyone who is coming into an entry-level 
position should do this job, not just women.” 

The last thing we asked for was a woman senior editor. 
Joe said, “No, no, that’s management; you can’t tell us who’s 
in management.” We said, “Well, we aren’t signing an agree- 
ment that doesn’t have a woman in the meeting where the 
decisions are being made.” So finally he caved in, and we 
signed the agreement in the spring of 1973. We said, “By 
the end of 1975, Newsweek will have a woman senior editor.” 


How did that turn out to be you? 

Ed Kosner, who was the managing editor, called me up in 
the spring of 1975 and asked me to try out. In August, Ed 
became the editor—Oz moved up to editor in chief—and Ed 
appointed me as the first woman senior editor of Newsweek, 
in August 1975. It’s unusual that one of the people who was 
involved in a lawsuit ends up being rewarded with a position 
like that. Most of the women on the front lines at Newsweek, 
at The New York Times, at Reader’s Digest—their careers did 
not go so well. 


You talked to some young women for your book. What do 
you think has gotten better, and what hasn’t changed at all? 
After 1975—I use that only because that was a moment when 
a woman got into management—things happened very fast 
for women. I would say between ’75 and ’85, in all the news 
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organizations, women just flooded into those positions. 
Everyone thought, “Boy, this is it.” Our mindset was that it 
was a pipeline problem: We just need women in the pipeline, 
and of course they'll succeed. 

You know, things ebb, things flow, and that’s okay, as long 
as they flow as well as ebb. In 2010, three young women at 
Newsweek contacted me, because they had just found out 
that we had sued Newsweek 40 years earlier. They were very 
unhappy because they weren’t getting ahead at Newsweek. 
By 2010, there was no Research category anymore—it had 
been eliminated—so every woman hired at Newsweek was 
either a reporter or a writer. But they realized the men were 
getting better assignments; they were moving ahead faster. 
[The women] weren’t being listened to—they felt marginal- 
ized. And it was post-feminism. The sex wars were over, we 
were equal now, so it couldn’t be discrimination; it must be 
them. They must not be talented enough to get ahead. Then 
we talked to them about our story. 

They decided to write a story in Newsweek about young 
women in the workplace today, and the kind of subtle dis- 
crimination that still exists—not the discrimination of our era 
that was so obvious, but small things: management that feels 
more comfortable with men around them than women, styles 
of how to approach things, [women] not putting [themselves] 
forward, and being assigned more “female” kinds of stories, 
not the tougher stories. 

It took them a long time to get it in the magazine. I give 
Newsweek credit; they did publish the story. And it was a 
really good story. It not only talked about Newsweek and 
the news media, it talked about how women MBAs out of 
business school were hired at a lower salary than male MBAs. 
How women with no children, in the workforce, were still 
getting paid less than men. 

To me, the most interesting thing about meeting these 
young women—and of course we all bonded immediately— 
was, they had no sense of history. They knew nothing about 
our case. They didn’t call themselves feminists. 

After they wrote their story, went through their process 
of trying to get it published, and knowing that we were root- 
ing them on and that we had this common history, they all 
became very interested in women’s issues. They now call 
themselves feminists. 


At the Columbia commencement in May, | spoke to Gloria 
Steinem, who was getting an honorary doctorate, and she 
joked that now that journalism is a profession that’s been 
devalued, and is no longer trusted by the American public, 
women can run with it. 

Well, yeah. [laughs]. I think in many ways, women are doing 
better; it’s just that you have to look. I think the issue now 
is at the very top. [Facebook coo] Shery] Sandberg said that 
that’s true for women in the executive suites and CEOs and 
on boards—that there’s been no progress in ten years about 
the number of women there. 

There are women everywhere in the media, and doing 
everything. But there is no woman at the head of NBC, CBs, 
ABC, CNN, or Fox News. Tina Brown is now the editor of 
Newsweek—for the first time we have a woman editor at the 
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top of the masthead—and I think there’s a lot more oppor- 
tunity now at Newsweek for women. Nancy Gibbs may well 
be the next editor of Time, and that would make her the first 
woman editor there. 


if there’s one conversation I’ve had over and over again with 
women, it’s about the reluctance to put themselves forward 
that you mentioned. We get put into management positions 
because we’re empathetic, but that same quality that helps 
people get along means we’re often less likely to be assertive. 
I think that’s true. Sheryl Sandberg has been talking a lot 
about an “ambition gap.” She says we’re not teaching our 
girls to be as ambitious as our boys. I think actually these 
girls are quite ambitious; it’s what happens when they show 
their ambition. The more successful men are, the more they 
are liked by men and women. The more successful women 
are, the more they are disliked by men and women. That is a 
societal fault; it is a cultural fault. One of the issues for men 
and women today is letting women be as ambitious as they 
want to be without stigmatizing them. I think we should 
teach our women to be as ambitious at work, and teach our 
men to be more ambitious at home. 


When you look at those young women at Newsweek now, 
what do you think of the situation they’re facing? 

The women I know are encouraged about their careers now. 
Their issue is still their lives—how they’re going to continue 
in a career they want to continue in, and still have children 
and other responsibilities. 


Maybe the new platforms will make things easier? Or worse? 
One would think that with technology, there should be more 
flexibility, but somehow it hasn’t worked out that way. It is 
now a 24/7 problem—for everybody. This is a male problem 
as well as a female problem. Of course men are [now] a lot 
more involved with their families, which is great. But it’s 
tough on two working parents with kids. 

I really don’t know of a media organization that’s pro- 
gressive in this sense. Maybe that’s one thing to look for. 
The International Women’s Media Foundation—I’m on the 
board—did a global study on the status of women in the 
media worldwide. Seventy or so percent of the top jobs were 
male, which was not surprising. What was interesting was 
that the regions where women were doing really well at the 
top were the regions where they had childcare policies—so, 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and the Nordic countries. 
More women were at the top of their news agencies there 
than anywhere else. 

I think the big failure so far of our society in the United 
States [is] public and private support for working parents. 
Until we have more support, whether within the corporation 
or [from] government, it’s going to be a struggle for women. 
Every woman I know in her thirties right now is concerned 
about having it all, and doing it all. Being in the news is really 
tough. You never know when the phone call is going to come 
or when you’re going to be sent somewhere. You can’t plan. 

That’s an area we really need to work on—for all of us, but 
particularly for young women. 





The divine sisterhood 


All hail 40 women who changed the media business in the past 40 years 


Jill Abramson 
First woman to be executive 
editor of The New York Times 


Christiane Amanpour 
CNN’s fearless, globe-trotting war 
correspondent 


WET M:ieey di) 

Author and editor who rescued 
Vanity Fair, updated The New 
Yorker, and became the first 
woman on top at Newsweek 


Betsy Carter 
Visionary and mentorly founder 
of New York Woman magazine 


Connie Chung 
First Asian-American prime-time 
news anchor 


Gail Collins 

First woman named editorial- 
page editor of The New York 
Times 


Katie Couric 

First woman to solo-anchor 
a prime-time network news 
broadcast 


Christine Craft 

A 40-something TV news anchor 
who sued for age discrimination 
(she was demoted in 1981 after a 


focus group said she was “too old, 


too unattractive and wouldn't 
defer to men”) 


Anthea Disney 

The Rupert whisperer, who 
blazed trails across all platforms 
of the Murdoch media empire 


Nora Ephron 

The most successful Hollywood 
director New York journalism 
ever produced (yes, she did time 
at the New York Post, Newsweek, 
and Esquire) 


Arianna Huffington 

Author and networker 
extraordinaire whose viral blog 
network upended the industry 


x: 
Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
Heroine of school 
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MacNeil/Lehrer Report in 1978. 
She later left PBS to report from 
South Africa for NPR and CNN. 


Molly Ivins 

Trenchant columnist who stood 
taller in her cowboy boots than 
most men 


Dorothy Kalins 

Launcher of magazines (Saveur, 
Garden Design) and peerless 
spotter of young talent 


Geraldine Laybourne 
Longtime TV executive and 
cofounder of Oxygen, where she 
instituted a crossgenerational 
Mentor’s Walk for women in 
various fields 


Frances Lear 

Creator of her groundbreaking 
eponymous magazine “for 
women of a certain age” 


Elien Levine 

Longtime editorial boss at tiearst 
Magazines, who has shepherded 
dozens of magazines and 
launched hundreds of careers 


Carol Loomis 

Exemplary financial journalist 
at Fortune, where she’s worked 
since 1954 


Susan Lyne 

Now in online commerce, but a 
supreme role model and mentor 
as founder of Premiere and 

CEO of Martha Stewart Living 
Omnimedia 


Rebecca MacKinnon 
Co-founder of the Global Voices 
online community and former 
Beijing bureau chief for CNN; now 
a wise voice on global Internet 
policy 


Sonia Nazario 

Pulitzer Prize-winning Los 
Angeles Times journalist 
(“Enrique’s Journey”) 


Martha Nelson 

Founding editor of InStyle, now a 
heartbeat away from running the 
almighty edit side of Time Inc. 


Asra Q. Nomani 

Muslim feminist author who 
spent 15 influential years at The 
Wall Street Journal 


Peggy Orenstein 

New York Times Magazine writer 
who has brought feminist and 
motherhood issues into the 21st 
century 


Geneva Overholser 

Pulitzer Prize-winning editor of 
the Des Moines Register, now 

a journalism educator and all- 
around role model 


Lynn Povich and the other 
women who sued Newsweek 
for sex discrimination 


Anna Quindlen 
Newspaperwoman turned 
novelist and essayist who makes 
everyday life lyrical 


Maria Elena Salinas 
Iconic anchor of Univision news 
programs 


Diane Sawyer 

First female correspondent on 
60 Minutes now anchoring ABC 
News 


Liz Smith 

The grande dame of showbiz 
news, dogged campaigner for 
literacy, and mentor to many 


Lesley Stahl 

Trailblazer in Washington 
coverage who has become a 
standard bearer for 60 Minutes 


Susan Stamberg 
The original voice of NPR’s “All 
Things Considered” 


Gloria Steinem and the Ms. 
crew, who (among other 
things) changed the way the 
world addresses women 


Martha Stewart 
Embodiment of the human 
multimedia brand 


Kara Swisher 

Co-founder of All Things D, who 
crashed the frat party of tech 
coverage 


Betsy Wade and the women 
who sued The New York Times 
for sex discrimination 


Barbara Walters 
TV news pioneer with many firsts 
to her credit 


Ruth Whitney 

Who in 31 years as editor of 
Glamour mentored talents such 
as Cindi Leive and Charla Krupp 


Oprah Winfrey 
Queen of all media 


Susan Zirinsky 

The first woman to produce a 
prime-time network news show, 
for CBS 
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Katherine the great 


In her searing portrait of an Indian slum, Katherine Boo demonstrates the potency of deep, patient reporting 


BY KIRA GOLDENBERG 


WHEN KATHERINE BOO WORKED AT THE WASHINGTON POST 
in the 1990s, the future Pulitzer Prize and MacArthur Fellow- 
ship winner had a standing date: She and editor Jodie Allen 
were charter members of a regular gabfest they named the 
Self Loathing Club. Over cocktails and cigarettes at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, a short stroll from the newsroom, the women 
would boost each other while disparaging themselves. 

“When I first came to the Post” Boo, now a New Yorker 
staff writer, says, “I was around a lot of people who would 
be pitching stories, like, ‘I’ve got the best story you’ve ever 
heard, and ‘Let me tell you how great this story is.’ And I 
was like, ‘Gosh, I’ve got this story, but it’s probably no good.’ ” 

The rest of the world wishes to differ. Boo’s elegant, long- 
form narratives about poverty, woven from dogged reporting, 
are better than just good. And in her obsessive pursuit of 
her stories, Boo has become a rare exception to prevailing 
trends: As most written pieces shrink—due to the death or 
shrunken ambitions of outlets that once published serious 
works of nonfiction, and the quick-and-short ethos of the 
Internet—her wordcount is expanding. 

She recently published her first book, Behind the Beauti- 
ful Forevers, to great acclaim. It’s at once lovely prose and 
compelling narrative, like the sort of novel readers pull all- 
nighters to finish. But every dramatic twist is true. Writ- 
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ing, she says, is the “tax” she pays to immerse herself in her 
reporting. In this way, Behind the Beautiful Forevers is an 
extension of a career project that, in her words, is “to make 
readers with power engage more deeply in the dilemmas of 
people without power.” 

Boo began writing while at Barnard College—she took a 
typing job, “just for money,” at the campus newspaper, and 
ended up becoming one of its editorial-page editors before 
graduating in 1988. “The first piece I ever conceived and 
wrote on my own was on the way budgets were allocated in 
DC for parks and recreation, looking at some of the very, very 
poor neighborhoods,” Boo says. That story was published in 
The Washington Monthly. 

After a bit more freelancing, she landed a staff gig at 
Washington City Paper, honing her reporting skills under 
editor Jack Shafer. From there she moved to The Washing- 
ton Monthly, then to the Post, and finally to The New Yorker, 
where she is paid per piece. As her career unfolded, Boo 
reported on poverty-related issues in DC, but also in places 
like Denver, Katrina-ravaged Louisiana, and Cameron 
County, TX. Her work on conditions at District homes for 
the mentally disabled won a Pulitzer Prize in 2000. 

Behind the Beautiful Forevers is not only Boo’s first book, 
it’s also her first extensive overseas project. She spent nearly 
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four years reporting its 244 pages—about families living in 
a Mumbai slum called Annawadi—while living alone in her 
husband’s native India (her spouse, academic Sunil Khilnani, 
is now based in London). Though she slept, mostly, in an 
apartment more than 10 miles from Annawadi, she spent 
most waking hours with her sources. Boo waded through 
muck and garbage and navigated language barriers, her trans- 
lators incredulous to learn that they were indeed going to 
spend long stretches watching a young trash seller, Abdul, 
sort his wares in a hot, smelly shed. 

“My reporting wasn’t pretty, especially at first?’ Boo writes 
in her author’s note. “I was a reliably ridiculous spectacle, 
given to toppling into the sewage lake while videotaping and 
running afoul of the police.” (Some of that footage is now part 
of the ebook.) Boo did all this while navigating the painful 
autoimmune condition she’s had since adolescence; walking, 
and using her visibly arthritic hands, can be painful. But she 
remained in Annawadi until she found her story. “It wasn’t 
until the summer in 2008, when [Abdul] was accused of a 
crime, that I began following his family through the criminal- 
justice system and seeing that that would be an important 
part of the story,” Boo says. “It wasn’t that I had a particular 
story that I could pitch to The New Yorker.” 

She did publish a magazine piece in the course of report- 
ing the book, about how one Annawadian scavenger’s life 
refutes the film Slumdog Millionaire, which premiered in 
2008. The movie’s protagonist wins as a contestant on the TV 
show Who Wants to Be a Millionaire? thanks to knowledge 
accrued through his destitute upbringing. 

“Sunil knew nothing of the movie that ends with an air- 
port-slum boy finding money, love, and fame,” Boo writes. 
“However, he might have recognized one of that movie’s 
conceits: that deprivation may give a child a certain intel- 
ligence. The other conceit—that a child’s specific miserable 
experiences might be the things to spring him from his depri- 
vation—was the lie... [Affluent filmgoers] could relax, not just 
because the film about the slum boy had a happy ending but 
because the boy’s suffering had been part of the solution.” 

The scavenger, Sunil, also appears in Beautiful Forevers, and 
Boo’s book expands on these themes. But while other recent 
nonfiction works about India (Siddhartha Deb’s The Beautiful 
and the Damned, Sonia Faleiro’s Beautiful Thing, and Anand 
Giridharadas’s India Calling) also address the country’s wide- 
spread poverty, they focus on urban opportunity and the loos- 
ening caste structures, not on people who remain untouched 
by economic growth. Boo’s emphasis on lives stagnating as 
India’s economy strengthened runs counter to the prevailing 
narrative in the country. In fact, she first visited Annawadi 
when an official took her there to see a “self-help” microfi- 
nance group—the “poverty solution du jour”—that turned out 
to be just a random assemblage of local women. But the place 
piqued her interest, and she returned, for years, to report what 
she saw rather than what others tried to show her. 

She’s used to and unfazed by the fact that this work makes 
her an outlier. “I felt that some of these things that I was 
writing—that needed to be said—needed to be part of this 
conversation about India,” Boo says. “I would never recom- 
mend that this be the only book anybody reads about India, 


but I felt that a really in-depth look at how a historically 
poor community was or wasn’t being changed by the new 
prosperity is something that hadn’t been written.” 

Jodie Allen thinks Boo’s fierce devotion to reporting 
her stories is what allows her work to grow longer, against 
the current, as her career progresses. “She is swimming 


Boo’s goal: ‘a 
really in-depth 
look at how a 
historically poor 
community was 
or wasn’t being 
changed by the 
new prosperity’ 


upstream, but it’s her soul,” Allen says, recounting one night 
at the Post back in 1993. Boo had finished a story on Friday 
about the decay of a public-housing complex, juggling report- 
ing with her official editing duties. She led with the most 
visible evidence of the complex’s decline: an unaddressed 
leak that was flooding one building and rotting its ceilings. 

“In many of the District’s public housing projects this past 
winter, 15 minutes of hot water was tough to come by,” Boo 
wrote. “Southeast’s Sheridan Terrace, on the other hand, 
featured a nonstop hot waterfall. Day and night, a scalding 
stream ran out of an abandoned second-floor apartment on 
2633 Pomeroy Rd., pouring from a broken bathroom sink 
past a living-room couch and an empty Dash detergent box 
down a stairway and into a pool in a,trash-filled basement.” 

“She had talked to all the responsible people,” Allen 
recalls, and the piece was set for the Sunday paper. But Boo 
suspected city officials would fix the leak before the paper 
printed, diminishing the power of her opening scene. So after 
work, she set off, alone, in the dark, to the rough Southeast 
section of DC to double-check. The city had indeed fixed 
the leak, and she rewrote the lede to reflect that. “That was 
just so Kate,” Allen says. “It told you everything about her.’ 

Though Boo’s devotion to her craft has translated into 
prestige and success, she mostly dodges the limelight. In 
May, she did agree to give the commencement speech at 
Columbia’s Journalism School: “I think that our careers grow 
when we start accepting the world’s lack of enthusiasm as a 
given and face down the part of the problem that’s on us—that 
maybe, as individuals, we’re not quite good encugh yet at 
what it is that we do.” She and her fellow self-loathers, she 
said, are “simply sweating to do what [Samuel] Beckett said, 
which is to fail better.” 


KIRA GOLDENBERG is an associate editor at CJR. 
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Molly Bingham Descended from a ven- 
erable newspaper family, Bingham is 
an intrepid photojournalist and film- 
maker who’s now launching ORBme- 
dia, which plans to sift data from vari- 
ous nations on basic human needs and 
then use what it gathers to create a 
daily multimedia story for global con- 
sumption. 


Adda Bjork Birnir Birnir has worked 
as a writer and Web producer for the 
likes of MTV, Flavorpill, and the public- 
access collective Paper Tiger TV. (And 
yes, as her middle name suggests, she 
was born in Iceland.) She recently 
cofounded Skillcrush, a cheerful 
online site that demystifies tech, on 
the principle that “more women need 
to be makers—not just consumers—of 
great Web products.” 


Michelle Ebanks As longtime steward 
of Essence and now also People en Espa- 
nol, Ebanks has shown how to turn a 
passionate audience, strong content, 
and cross-category ad support into a 
massive events business (case in point: 
Essence Music Festival, which drew 
more than 400,000 people to New 
Orleans last July Fourth weekend). 


Mona Eltahawy This Middle East 
expert is a global soul: Born in Egypt 
and based in New York, Eltahawy 
regularly covers Arab and Muslim 
issues for media outlets in Canada, 
Israel, and Denmark, not to mention 
The Washington Post and International 
Herald Tribune. 


Chrystia Freeland She got her start 
working as a stringer in Ukraine. Now 
editor of Thomson Reuters Digital, 
Freeland previously held a variety of 
jobs at the Financial Times and was 
also deputy editor of The Globe and 
Mail in her native Canada. Her first 
book, Sale of the Century, explored 
Russia’s embrace of capitalism; she is 
now at work on another tome. 


Ann Friedman Until the recent blood- 
bath there, Friedman was executive 
editor of GoOoD magazine (and the 
genius behind the wicked Tumblog 
EditorRealTalk, in which she 
appended hilarious captions to ani- 
mated GIFs). She will continue to 
curate LadyJournos!, a website show- 
casing women’s writing, and is joining 
other GOOD castaways on new maga- 
zine called Tomorrow. 


Melissa Harris-Perry Host of her own 
weekend show on MSNBC, Harris- 
Perry writes a column for The Nation 
and is also a professor at Tulane, focus- 
ing on gender, race, and politics in the 
South. 


Jennifer 8. Lee She made her name 
during nine (not eight) years at The 
New York Times; nowadays, her brain 
often hovers above the intersection of 
journalism and tech, where she helps 
out (among others) the Knight News 
Challenge, News Foo, and Hacks/ 
Hackers. She is listed as a Good Person 
to Know at the new Chris Hughes-Eli 
Pariser venture, Upworthy (which 
aims to make deserving ideas go viral), 
and also advises the Institute on 
Higher Awesome Studies. 


Dany Levy After working on the Sales 
and Bargains section of New York mag- 
azine, Levy started Daily Candy out of 
her apartment (it’s now owned by 
Comcast). Lately, she and several co- 
conspirators are packing Punch!, an 
iPad-only pop-culture magazine-cum- 
game designed to harness social media. 


Monica Lozano Also a graphic artist, 
Lozano is making her mark with high- 
impact, large-scale photography, cur- 
rently focused on the troubled border 
town of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 





Aminda Marques Gonzalez Marques is 
keeping it local: She began at The 
Miami Herald as an intern and is now 
executive editor and vice president 
there. 


Amanda Michel Michel seems to blaze 
trails wherever she goes. Having cut 
her political teeth on the Howard 
Dean and John Kerry presidential 
campaigns, she joined the Fourth 
Estate, launching the Off the Bus elec- 
tion coverage for the Huffington Post, 
coordinating “distributed reporting” 
for ProPublica, and now serving as 
Open Editor of The Guardian. 


Betsy Morgan A kind of disruptor-in- 
chief, Morgan went from serving as 
cEO of HuffPo to presiding over the 
newly combined Blaze and GBTv, the 


social-media-fueled multiplatform 
juggernaut that is Glenn Beck. 


Anjali Mullany Mullany joined the New 

York Daily News while studying for her 

master’s at NYU and set to work using 
Twitter and other new tools to amp up 

breaking-news coverage; during Hur- 
ricane Irene, reporters could post right 

to the site by texting from their phones. 
She’s now at Fast Company, plotting 

its digital strategy. 


Maria Popova Popova trawls the Web 
for what she calls “interestingness” 
and posts her finds on her Brain Pick- 
ings blog and on Twitter. She is also an 
MIT Futures of Entertainment Fellow, 
which sounds like fun. Among her 
fans: genius author William Gibson, 
MoMA tastemaker Paola Antonelli, 
and Twitter’s Karen (@kvox) Wickre. 


Mara Schiavocampo Schiavocampo is 
the first backpack journalist to break 
into the big-time network news ranks. 
She reports, writes, snaps still photos, 
shoots and edits video—and then files 
to the various NBC News broadcast and 
digital platforms. 


Tiffany Shlain After founding the 
Webby Awards during the first dotcom 
boom, Shlain returned to her first love: 
documentary film. Her projects have 
tackled everything from reproductive 
rights, digital-device addiction, and 
the Barbie doll as emblem of Jewish 
identity. Her “Declaration of Interde- 
pendence,” a four-minute short with 
music by Moby, has been translated 
into 65 languages. 


Elizabeth Spiers Founding editor of 
Gawker, Spiers has worked on at least 
a half dozen media startups and advises 
many others. Currently, she oversees 
the reinvigorated New York Observer. 
Her long-awaited debut novel: And 
They All Die in the End. 


Amy Webb Relentlessly curious, Webb 
is a journalist by training, and her beat 
is emerging technologies for media. 
She shares what she learns with leg- 
acy-media clients and also her col- 
leagues (along with Jenny Lee and 
Amanda Michel, mentioned above, she 
is a co-founder of Spark Camp). Data: 
A Love Story, which tells how Webb 
gamed JDate and met her husband, 
will be published by Penguin next Val- 
entine’s Day. 


Jenna Wortham An alumna of Wired, 
Wortham smartly covers the tech- 
startup scene for The New York Times, 
thereby turning a spotlight on whatever 
she finds newsworthy. The industry 
blog Tecca recently listed her among the 
10 most influential women in tech, 
alongside the likes of Sheryl Sandberg, 
Marissa Mayer, and Arianna Huffington. 
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Look back on anger 


At his best, Ambrose Bierce used vicious satire to puncture the 


smug complacency of America’s Gilded Age 


BY BILL MARX 


s journalist, short-story writer, and poet Ambrose Bierce one of the biggest 
soBs in American literature? He is certainly among the most successful at 
raising hell: The bilious bravado of his newspaper writing and his once shock- 
ingly realistic war fiction earned him such nicknames as “Bitter Bierce” and “The 
Devil’s Topographer.” A spirit of aggressive disdain runs through his four decades 
of prose, from his furious assaults in his weekly columns for William Randolph 
Hearst’s San Francisco Chronicle to the acid-in-your-face definitions of The Devil’s 
Dictionary, the startling violence of his Civil War stories, his Grand Guignol horror 
yarns, ghost tales, and sci-fi fables. At the time of Bierce’s mysterious disappear- 
ance in 1913 (the 71-year-old claimed he was going off to report on the Mexican 
Revolution), he “probably had more enemies than any man alive,” according to 
his most recent biographer, Roy Morris Jr. 
H.L. Mencken, who carried on Bierce’s satirical tradition, argued that, deep 
down, the latter’s barbs were launched in defense of principle: 


Doomed to live in a country in which, by God’s will, honesty is rare and courage is 
still rarer and honor is almost unknown... he fell upon the mountebanks, great and 
small, in a Berserker fury, thus to sooth and secure his own integrity. That integrity, 
as far as I can make out, was never betrayed by compromise. Right or wrong, he 
always stuck to the truth as he saw it. 


Mencken’s take on Bierce is appealing: There’s much to be said for the idea of 
an iconoclastic cuss strafing America’s Gilded Age, slinging memorable mud at 
inept politicians and dissolute social institutions, lamenting the absurdity of war 
and the senselessness of a universe ruled by brutal chance. 

Journalism was an improvisational practice in 19th-century America, and 
Bierce took full advantage of the freedom to guffaw and puncture in print. Unlike 
other popular social humorists, Bierce’s single-minded dedication to deflating 
the self-serving illusions of the powerful and/or the mediocre—inspired by the 
slice-and-dice reviewing style of Edgar Allan Poe—drove him well beyond the 
more moderate, some would say balanced, satire of Mark Twain and Bret Harte. 
There is little room for sentimentality, hopefulness, or empathy in Bierce’s fiction 
and journalism. His crusading sensibility anticipates the turn-of-the-century 
muckrackers, though Bierce was not primarily concerned with fighting for social 
justice or democratic equity. He wants to make his readers confront challenging, 
realities, and that means disabusing Americans, through mockery, of the comfort- 
ing lies they tell themselves. 
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“Ridicule, as I venture to use it myself?” 
wrote the author in the Chronicle in 1890, 
“seems to me to be the most excellent 
of offensive weapons because it hurts 
without damaging. No man’s good 
reputation is permanently impaired by 
ridicule, yet most men would rather be 
slandered rather than ridiculed. It is 
monstrous hard to bear; it lacerates the 
sensibilities horribly—if artfully done’ 
But from Bierce’s heyday to now, many 
have objected to the rabid severity of his 
vision. For the skeptics, such as Clifton 
Fadiman, “Bierce’s nihilism is as brutal 
and simple as a blow, and, by the same 
token, not too convincing.” At some 
point, a satirist risks becoming a kind of 
monster verging on caricature, a scoffer 


’ 


who is no longer able to tell the differ- 
ence between a sword and a bludgeon. 

What made Bierce so damned mean 
and testy? Anguished disgust at a cor- 
rupt world? A morbidity nurtured by 
his traumatic combat service in the Civil 
War? A delicate moral sensitivity that 
defended itself through the blunt force 
of literary sensationalism? And how 
did the writer’s obsession with death 
fuel his acerbity? (Edmund Wilson 
believed death might be Bierce’s “only 
real character.”) For about a century, 
fans and foes of Bierce have grappled 
for an answer that satisfies doubts 
about Bierce’s humanity, morality, and 
compassion. Thus the author’s literary 
ranking, as both a once-influential jour- 
nalist and a creative writer, has jumped 
about wildly since his death. Bierce is 
undoubtedly an original, but is he of the 
major or the minor variety? 

The answer lies in understanding the 
journalistic tradition Bierce exempli 
fies, at times to the point of parody. He 
stands as an important link between 
fellow ink-stained incendiaries Poe and 
Mencken, who also used satire to rough 
up phonies large and small. Bierce’s 
envenomed brand of skepticism— 
expressed through hyperbolic ridicule 
and parody—shows his strengths and 
weaknesses as a writer of fiction and 
nonfiction. His finest work makes use 
of brutal comic disenchantment to 
break readers of their trust in the sta- 
tus quo, and showcases a brilliant satiric 
temperament, driven to distraction by 
human credulity, gone rude and crude 
in a fascinatingly American way. 
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Bierce also admitted to harassing 
‘dunces of all grades and descriptions, 
villains of every size, shape and 

hue, thieves and imposters, and all 
unpleasant people generally’ 


The generous gathering of Bierce’s 
prose in the Library of America volume, 
Ambrose Bierce: The Devil’s Dictionary, 
Tales, & Memoirs, offers readers a valu- 
able opportunity in our era of torpid 
humanism to discover the aesthetic 
value (and cerebral handicaps) of being 
gloriously hateful. Edited by S. T. Joshi, 
the collection contains Bierce’s Civil 
War short stories as well as autobio- 
graphical selections that touch on his 
four years of service with the Ninth 
Indiana Infantry, the full text of his 
satirical glossary The Devil’s Dictionary, 
and helpings of his supernatural yarns 
and futuristic fiction. (In an interview 
for the Library of America, Joshi wisely 
proposes a companion volume that 
would contain selections of Bierce’s 
first-rate journalism, speculative politi- 
cal fiction, and poetry.) The volume 
comes at a particularly salient time, as 
the author’s reputation is on a distinct 
upswing. The sesquicentennial of the 
Civil War has sparked wider interest 
in the documentary imperatives of his 
pioneering war stories, which influ- 
enced Stephen Crane, Ernest Heming- 
way, and countless other chroniclers 
of combat. 

The only major American writer to 
serve in a combat role during the Civil 
War, Bierce was a cartographer who 
fought at Shiloh, Chickamauga, and 
Pickett’s Hill. His powerful you-are- 
there point of view, conveyed memo- 
rably in the sobering remembrance 
“What I Saw of Shiloh” remains effec- 
tive, though limited, because of its clini- 
cal observation of the chaos of combat. 
Bierce is cruel about the horrors of bat- 
tle, graphic (for the time) in his descrip- 
tions of mutilation and death, obsessed 
with refuting his readers’ sentimental 
illusions about patriotism, heroism, 
and sacrifice. But Bierce hated realism 
(“The art of depicting nature as it is 


seen by toads”), and rather than simply 
reporting the facts of warfare—which 
by themselves do not convey the truth 
of the experience—he is driven to alle- 
gorize and shock. He hammers home 
disenchantment because he can’t con- 
tain his disgust for those (including the 
pasteboard gods of religion) who justify 
the justice of war. 

Most of Bierce’s combat stories verge 
on parody in their efforts to underline 
the inanity of fighting. In “A Horseman 
in the Sky,” ason must shoot his beloved 
father, an officer in the Confederate 
army, in order to protect Union troops; 
in “A Mocking-Bird,” a man kills himself 
after he shoots a soldier and discovers 
that it is his twin brother. The Civil 
War pieces offer more than reporto- 
rial verisimilitude and honesty; they 
also are the means to ridicule the utter 
foolishness of man and the universe. 
Whether focused on the wages of war 
or the supernatural, his short stories 
are extensions of his heated journalistic 
efforts to expose American delusions of 
grandeur and idealism. 

Bierce’s finest thrust against Gilded 
Age corporate greed was his 1896 cam- 
paign, on behalf of his boss at the San 
Francisco Examiner, William Randolph 
Hearst, to stop the gigantic Central 
Pacific Railroad from willfully default- 
ing on millions of dollars in government 
loans. Dennis Drabelle, in his recently 
published The Great American Rail- 
road War, tells the story with panache. 
Bierce moved to Washington, DC, and 
with help from a cadre of reporters, car- 
toonists, and assistants, wrote dozens of 
malicious articles accusing the railroad 
of greed and corruption. Before Bierce 
arrived, the outcome was thought to 
have been assured—the Central Pacific 
Railroad had bought all the congress- 
men and sycophantic newspaper cover- 
age necessary to avoid any significant 





payment. But a decade after Bierce’s 
assaults, a reporter summed up the 
results: “With six months of incessant 
firing, Mr. Bierce had the railroad forces 
frightened and wavering; and before the 
end of the year he had them whipped.” 
Drabelle argues that taken together, the 
pieces are Bierce’s masterpiece—one of 
the glories of 19th-century American 
journalism. 

Of course, not all targets are going to 
be as broad and dastardly as the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. Bierce also admit- 
ted to harassing “dunces of all grades 
and descriptions, villains of every size, 
shape and hue, thieves and imposters, 
and all unpleasant people generally.” 
His derision contains multitudes—there 
is nothing too small or too cosmic that 
cannot be squashed or slapped. In his 
work, Bierce attacked the foolishness 
of Chinese missionaries and the greed 
of the “rail-rogues,” the “art” of horse- 
shoeing and the “theatrical” delusions 
of the afterlife, the hyperbolic “spasms” 
of Fourth-of-July orations and the self- 
righteous cant of the press, the wisdom 
of the public and arguments against sui- 
cide, the generosity of charities and the 
liberties taken by “users of asterisks.” 

The problem is that Bierce’s unyield- 
ing use of shock and insult as a tool 
for humorous enlightenment tends to 
obliterate every convention in its path. 
Just about everything his 19th-century 
readership valued—religion, govern- 
ment, the press, corporations, litera- 
ture—Bierce did not. (A typical Bierce 
aphorism: “The greatest good to the 
greatest number: Death.”) He expresses 
his anger through an anarchistic joy 
that’s so over-the-top, the satiric point 
is often lost. The teasing fluctuation 
and bewildering uncertainty of tone in 
Bierce’s work have contributed to his 
shaky critical reputation. When is he in 
earnest and when is he pulling our ieg? 
At times it is hard to tell. 

Bierce’s free-floating tragicomic 
response to America, however, is one 
of his enduring gifts to journalism. It 
inspired Mencken’s horselaughs at the 
expense of what Mencken called the 

“carnival of buncombe,” and lives on in 
the raucous overkill of Pauline Kael, 
Tom Wolfe, and the flamethrowers of 
today. His bedeviling ferocity, born of 
an excess of satiric disdain, is also the 


key to Bierce’s continuing appeal as 
a writer. The author’s reputation as a 
misanthrope obscures how the gauche 
energy of his allegories are actually 
their strength: His heavy hand penned 
wholly original stories that avoid staid 
moral messages or conventional inti- 
mations of the supernatural. The Civil 
War stories, for instance, are admired 
for more than just their documentary 
value: “An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge,” with its death’s head japes 
and narrative somersaults, is consid- 
ered by critics to be one of the finest 
“experimental” American stories of the 
period. The contrariness of The Devil’s 
Dictionary, which celebrated its cen- 
tennial last year, is often dismissed as 
skepticism gone rancid (“Cynic, n. a 
blackguard whose faulty vision sees 
things as they are, not as they ought 


He inspired Mencken’s 
horselaughs...and lives 
on in the raucous overkill 
of Pauline Kael...and the 
flamethrowers of today. 


to be”). But those criticisms overlook 
the honest illumination that Bierce’s 
pitiless definitions supply. 

Told in a lean, tongue-in-cheek style, 
Bierce’s wised-up supernatural and hor- 
ror stories are head-scratching hybrids, 
twisted bridges between Poe’s Gothic 
scarefests and the overripe monster 
mashes of H.P. Lovecraft. As a satirist, 
Bierce is not interested in depicting the 
inner lives of his characters or explor- 
ing primal spiritual conundrums. A 
Gilded-Age compilation of these stories 
sold poorly, suggesting that readers at 
the time didn’t know what to make of 
them. Many critics today dismiss them 
as nothing but pint-sized potboilers of 
the otherworldly or grisly variety. 

For me, the sadistic satire of the 
Civil War stories is pumped up into full- 
blown comic hysteria in these strange 


and fascinating tales. The use of scath- 
ing exaggeration to expose corruption 
and hubris becomes a muckraking 
weapon that forces the reader to con- 
front the randomness of existence. In all 
of his writing—fiction and nonfiction— 
Bierce wants to wise us up (there is the 
implication that we are all dupes, in one 
way or another). His supernatural tales 
are part of his battle against optimism, 
the great American con game, with 
religion being among the most dam- 
aging of the country’s major swindles. 
Our self-serving images of war, politics, 
and commerce were fair game for his 
lampooning—why not our metaphysics? 

In the stories Bierce draws on his 
favorite stylistic device: He artfully 
overplays or underplays his zesty 
parodic tone, often alternating between 
high and low registers in the same piece. 
The marvelously curdled fairy tale “My 
Favorite Murder” is told from the point 
of view of an unrepentant maniac. A 
man from an unsavory family defends 
murdering his mother by proudly 
explaining to a judge how he committed 
a far more heinous crime: the premedi- 
tated slaying of his uncle. The final blow 
is delivered to the mutilated but breath- 
ing victim while he hangs, trussed up 
in a sack, from the branch of a tree. His 
unusual executioner is an enthused ram 
who, to deliver the coup de grace, leaps 
high into the air: 


At the height of forty or fifty feet, as 
fond recollection presents it to view, 
it attained its zenith and appeared to 
remain an instant stationary; then, 
titling suddenly forward without 
altering the relative position of its 
parts, it shot downward on a steeper 
and steeper course with augmenting 
velocity, passed immediately above 
me with a noise like a rush of a can- 
non shot and struck my uncle almost 
squarely on the top of the head! So 
frightful was the impact that not 
only the man’s neck was broken, but 
the rope too; and the body of the 
deceased, forced against the earth, 
was crushed to a pulp beneath the 
awful front of that meteoric sheep! 


Note the image of the cannon shot: 
For Bierce, violence is inevitably a form 
of combat. This story is among his most 
outrageous, but it is typical of the gro- 
tesque ways he battles against Ameri- 
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can expectations of good taste, ethical 
rectitude, prosaic reality, and the ethos 
of success. 


Those who find “My Favorite Mur- 


der” a bit much should turn to Bierce’s 
more consistent exercises in deadpan 
humor, where he pulverizes the marvel- 
ous into the alarmingly mundane with 
breathtaking and hilarious aplomb. My 
favorite is his compact masterpiece 
“One Summer Night,” which features 
these brilliant opening paragraphs: 


The fact that Henry Armstrong was 
buried did not seem to him to prove 
that he was dead: he had always 
been a hard man to convince. That 
he really was buried, the testimony 
of his senses compelled him to admit. 
His posture—fiat upon his back, with 
his hands crossed upon his stomach 
and tied with something that he easily 
broke without profitably altering the 
situation—the strict confinement of 
his entire person, the black darkness 
and profound silence, made a body 
of evidence impossible to controvert 
and he accepted it without cavil. 

No philosopher was he—just a 
plain, commonplace person gifted, 
for the time being, with a pathologi- 
cal indifference: the organ that he 
feared consequences with was tor- 
pid. So with no particular apprehen- 
sion for this immediate future, he fell 
asleep and all was peace with Henry 
Armstrong. 


For Poe, premature burial is a fixa- 
tion that generates psychological panic 
once nightmare becomes reality. For 
Bierce, it is a relaxing experience, an 
invitation to take a nap. How or why 
did Henry Armstrong end up in a cas- 
ket under the ground? Bierce offers no 
explanation, just proffers a tongue-in- 
cheek gibe at the threat of oblivion. 
Henry’s “pathological indifference” to 
ultimate reality burlesques our fear of 
death as well as American pragmatism: 
When six-feet-under, you might as 
well be reasonable, face facts, and not 
make a fuss. The best thing is to mark 
time before the end comes, somewhat 
behind schedule. 

Given that Bierce inevitably assumes 
that mankind takes the low road, it 
is easy, after hundreds of pages, to 
tire of the predictability of his knee- 
jerk cynicism. And when Bierce loses 
his sense of humor it really becomes 
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rough going. The Library of America 
volume contains a number of pieces 
in which the sourpuss doesn’t bother 
to add any revved-up comic sugar to 
his despair, particularly the morose 


“Ashes of the Beacon,” a time-tripping 


tale that chronicles—at irritating length 
and detail—the devolution of America. 
The piece takes the form of a rant deliv- 
ered by a historian looking back at the 
country’s collapse: 


For centuries its fallen columns and 
scattered stones sheltered an ever 
diminishing number of skulking 
anarchists, succeeded by hordes of 
skin-clad natives subsisting on offal 
and raw flesh—the race-remnant of 


an extinct civilization. 


Not many smiles here. H.G. Wells 
brought much more pluck and com- 
plexity to the spectacle of genetic decay 
in The Time Machine. The intellectual 
limits of Bierce’s brand of satire are 
easy to see—the flip side of unthinking 
optimism is a mechanical pessimism. 
A lively facility for generating words of 
abuse, for weaving fantasias of fatalism, 
becomes an end in itself. The writer 
stiffens into an inky contraption that 
grinds out insults, gloom, and doom. 

But when Bierce infuses his disap- 
proval with impish whimsy, it is another 
matter. As he wrote in the Examiner in 
1889, he was “a chap whose trade is 
censure; fools are his theme and satire 
is his song.” His mischievous lyricism 
resembles a primal belly laugh: Man is a 
creature of hapless self-deception, flip- 
flopping like a fish out of water in the 
vacuum between his narcissistic dreams 
of importance and an indifferent real- 
ity. Unlike his contemporaries Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte, Bierce doesn’t 
fit his condemnations into a folksy 
package that makes unsavory truths go 
down easier. You may pity the rubes in 
Bierce’s stories, but you rarely feel any 
empathy for them. There is an ornery 
integrity to his disdain that explains 
why his work is simultaneously loved 
by some and ignored by others. 

Admirers of Bierce find evidence of 
loyalty, friendship, and encouragement 
in the writer’s letters, and argue that 
his fierce temperament is protective in 
nature; that Bierce strived to shield ide- 
als of humane conduct from the delu- 


sions and viciousness of American life. 
One way a journalist/satirist preserves 
honest dialogue and moral values, sug- 
gest Bierce’s defenders, is to thunder- 
ously shame the bogus into defeat or 
oblivion. Indeed, Bierce rejoiced in 
meting out extreme punishment to the 
guilty, his high-flying demolition jobs 
pulling down what he saw as the false 
idols of American optimism and excep- 
tionalism. What makes him frustrating 
is that he leaves it up to us to find new 
idols to put in their place. 

Bierce welcomed the enmity of 
his victims, reasoning that the horn- 
swoggled always despise those who 
show them their folly. His journalism 
and literary ridicule are rooted in the 
pleasures provided through revelatory 
pain—by exposing the con game at the 
heart of existence, the writer overturns 
expectations and beliefs, tears down 
the facade of tolerated corruption, and 
smacks us upside the head in an effort 
to enlighten us. The Library of Amer- 
ica volume proves that Bierce’s nihil- 
istic and tawdry short tales retain their 
whack today. 

Furthermore, prolonged exposure to 
the twists and turns of Bierce’s acerbity 
undercuts the authorial stereotype— 
underneath his writing’s smug aura of 
hatred sits the vision of a combat vet- 
eran with a fragile belief in sanity, an 
artist bedeviled by the many forms of 
American madness. 

Even the mystery of the author’s 
death may have been the capstone of 
a life dedicated to ridicule. According 
to biographer Morris, a reasonable 
case can be made that Bierce’s publi- 
cized intention to go down to Mexico 
to cover Pancho Villa (“To be a Gringo 
in Mexico—ah, that is euthanasia!”) 
was nothing but an exercise in fatalis- 
tic performance art, a dodge concocted 
to cover up the writer’s plan to commit 
suicide in a place where his body would 
never be found: Death Valley. Bierce 
may have plotted his demise as his final 
grisly farce, driving the credulous fools 
to distraction one last time. csr 


BILL MARX has contributed book, theater, and 
arts reviews to a variety of national publica- 
tions and broadcast media, including NPR. He 
is the editor of the online arts magazine The 
Arts Fuse, and teaches a class on the past and 
present of arts criticism at Boston University. 





REVIEW 


Deconstruction boom 


Barlett & Steele hammer away, again, at the middle-class decline 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


MEET BARBARA JOY WHITEHOUSE, 
known as Joy, whose life story seems THE 
to constitute a catalogue of misfortune. 

The widow of a long-haul truck B Ek 4 RAYA ie 
driver killed in a highway accident, she 
is acancer survivor whose lung disease 
keeps her attached part-time to an oxy- 
gen tank. At 69, she resides in a mobile 
home near Salt Lake City and subsists 
on a modest Social Security payment 
and the cash she earns by recycling alu- 
minuin. 

Whitehouse’s situation has been 
rendered particularly dire by the loss 
of the death benefits promised by her 
husband’s company. After four years of 
payments, the company went bankrupt DONALD L. BARLETT 
and that obligation was erased, leaving ,y,5 JAMES B. STEELE 
Whitehouse penurious but still upbeat. 
“You put your pride in your pocket, and 
you learn to help yourself,” she says. 

It is telling that Donald L. Barlettand The Betrayal of the American Dream 
James B. Steele, the ace investigative “ Neate L. Bartett and Je 
team that has won two Pulitzer Prizes dace iat : 
and two National Magazine Awards, 
dedicate their latest book, The Betrayal 
of the American Dream, to Whitehouse’s 
memory. The dedication reveals the emotional heart of their enterprise: Not merely 
number-crunching chroniclers of middle-class decline, they are invested in the 
fate of the people who exemplify it. 

Barlett and Steele’s preeminent talent is their knack for combining the micro 
and the macro. They look systemically at issues and policies, from the US tax 
code to healthcare. The questions they ask are both pragmatic (Does the system 
work?) and ideological (Who is benefiting, and at whose expense?). Their con- 
clusions are buttressed by details gleaned from public records. But they also use 
the paper trail to track down the system’s apparent victims, people like Joy—the 


AUTHORS OF THE #1 BESTSELLER AMERICA: WHAT WENT WRONG? 


es B. Steele 


laid-off, the discarded, the pensionless, 
and the uninsured. 

Now contributing editors at Vanity 
Fair, the two men have collaborated for 
an astonishing four decades, initially at 
The Philadelphia Inquirer (1971-1997) 
and then at Time magazine (1997-2006). 
Their stories have examined the growing 
economic divide between the rich and 
everyone else in America—Barlett and 
Steele were talking about “the top 1 per- 
centers” well before Occupy Wall Street. 
This divide, they argue, is the product 
of government policies that favor big 
business and the wealthy. They write as 
crestfallen progressives, with faith in the 
power of the federal government to pro- 
mote economic justice and dismay at how 
far short it has fallen of that goal. 

The Betrayal of the American Dream, 
their eighth book, won’t seem revelatory 
to anyone who has been following the 
team’s reporting, reading Paul Krugman 
and David Cay Johnston, or watching 
MSNBC. The idea of an imperiled mid- 
dle class—for some reason, hardly any- 
one talks about the poor anymore—has 
become commonplace in our political 
discourse. Here, Barlett and Steele lay 
out the factors responsible for middle- 
class decline—in effect, updating their 
iconic 1992 work, America: What Went 
Wrong? The new book is a useful ad- 
dition to the debate, even if it doesn’t 
diagram convincingly just how to make 
things go right or how to truly reform a 
political system dependent on big money 
and susceptible to corporate lobbying. 

America: What Went Wrong? ex- 
panded on an ambitious series that 
Barlett and Steele wrote for the Inquirer 
(where I was once their colleague). That 
series was, in turn, a follow-up to a rivet- 
ing, Pulitzer-winning series on the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, which showed how 
the revised tax code, sold as a move to- 
ward greater fairness, disproportion- 
ately benefited specific corporations 
and individuals. (Barlett and Steele have 
been mucking about in the thickets of 
the US tax system a very long time. They 
won their first Pulitzer, in 1975, for an 
examination of unequal enforcement 
by the Internal Revenue Service, and 
have since written two books on taxes.) 

Though it also draws on stories of 
displaced middle-class workers, Amer- 
ica: What Went Wrong? is dense with 
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facts and figures. (Betrayal is a more 

accessible, less data-driven read.) But 
America does a masterful job of explain- 
ing how “the government rule book” of 
the 1980s promoted trade imbalances 

and hastened the destruction of Ameri- 
can manufacturing; deprived workers 

of secure, well-paid jobs; helped dis- 
mantle the private pension system; and 

shifted the federal tax burden away from 

the wealthy by lowering both marginal 

rates and capital gains taxes. The book 

is a wide-ranging, painstakingly docu- 
mented indictment—not just of business 

practices, but also of our democratically 

elected government. “Congress,” the au- 
thors write without equivocation, “has 

stood for the rich.” 

Barlett and Steele make much of 
two relatively arcane features of the 
US tax code: the ability of businesses 
to reduce taxes by carrying net oper- 
ating losses forward for several years, 
and by deducting interest payments on 
loans. They demonstrate how these tax 
breaks helped propel the merger-and- 
acquisition boom of the 1980s, and how 
the assumption of massive debt led to 
the contraction, and often destruction, 
of otherwise healthy companies. 

This last refrain resurfaces, with a 
vengeance, in The Betrayal of the Ameri- 
can Dream. One of the book’s case stud- 
ies recounts a story well-known to me- 
dia insiders: Barlett and Steele blame a 
single investor, the Florida-based money 
manager Bruce Sherman, for forcing the 
sale of the Knight-Ridder chain, owner 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer, The Miami 
Herald, the San Jose Mercury News, and 
other newspapers. Barlett and Steele 
describe the repercussions of Sherman’s 
involvement: 


The troubles affecting former Knight- 
Ridder properties are part of an indus- 
try-wide trend that has hit all newspa- 
ers in the Internet era. But Sherman’s 
acquisition of a large bloc of the com- 
pany’s stock on behalf of his clients 
served to drive up the company’s stock 
price in excess of its value and was a 
contributing factor to the papers’ later 
weaknesses in dealing with debt. Ev- 
ery former Knight-Ridder paper has 
gone through layoff after layoff, killed 
pensions, frozen benefits, mandated 
unpaid furloughs, or taken other harsh 
measures to try to remain viable. 
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Barlett and Steele write as crestfallen 
progressives, with faith in the power 
of the federal government to promote 
economic justice and dismay at how 
far short it has fallen from that goal. 


The valuation of these newspapers 
continues to plummet, as a revolving 
cast of owners, publishers, and editors 
struggles to define an uncertain future. 
(At the beleaguered Inquirer, the rapid 
exits and entrances are starting to evoke 
farce as much as tragedy.) Meanwhile, 
Barlett and Steele tell us, Sherman has 
retired and lives in a condominium he 
purchased, in 2003, for $9.5 million. 

Sherman’s wealth and good fortune 
may inspire the opposite of Schaden- 
freude, but they reflect our expecta- 
tions for Wall Street types. Within the 
lower-salaried, rapidly shrinking media 
industry, similar windfalls seem espe- 
cially irksome—at least to journalists. 
Newspaper executives continue to re- 
ceive six-figure bonuses and seven-fig- 
ure golden parachutes after shedding 
personnel and driving their businesses 
into the ground. Meanwhile, displaced 
staffers are forced to find new careers, 
or resort to freelancing at pay rates that 
keep spiraling downward. 

To be fair, the special travails of jour- 
nalists and journalism are just synecdo- 
che for Barlett and Steele—one instance 
of larger trends toward inequality and 
job insecurity. 

Often, they make their points in 
black-and-white terms that verge on 
parable. “America is now ruled by the 
few—the wealthy and the powerful 
who have become this country’s ruling 
class,” they write. “Lacking a civic or 
moral compass, it’s a peer group... with 
no mission except to wall in the money 
within its ranks to an ever-greater ex- 
tent.” This group consolidates its power 
via political spending—an old story, 
made worse by the super-PAC phenom- 
enon. “We have become a plutocracy,” 


they write, “in which the few enact pro- 
grams that promote their narrow inter- 
est at the expense of the many.” 

Presumptive Gop presidential nomi- 
nee Mitt Romney’s campaign promises, 
including more tax cuts for the wealthy 
and a further unraveling of the safety 
net, seem to forecast more of the same. 
But Barlett and Steele implicate the 
Democrats as well, noting that Presi- 
dent Obama’s healthcare law, however 
maligned by conservatives, “still leaves 
most of the power in the health industry 
in the hands of private insurers.” 

Yet it is not only the elite who are 
to blame. Large swaths of the elector- 
ate, enraptured by the ideology of suc- 
cess, often vote against their own eco- 
nomic interests, or fail to vote at all. 
(Warren Buffett may vote against his 
interests, too, but he is outnumbered 
by middle-class voters who support 
tax breaks they’re not getting. Not to 
mention Tea Party members who love 
their Medicare and Social Security, but 
think that health-insurance subsidies for 
the merely middle-aged and financially 
needy constitute “socialism.”) The au- 
thors know this, but they resist indict- 
ing the ignorance and political apathy 
of the people they are trying to rescue. 

Nor do they note that President 
Obama’s rhetoric has ricocheted be- 
tween what the Republicans call “class 
warfare” and a misleading inclusiveness. 
Witness his repeated conflation of the 
middle class with individuals earning 
up to $200,000 and households earning 
up to $250,000—a definition that makes 
sense only in a few high-priced urban 
enclaves, excludes just the top 2-to-3 
percent of taxpayers, and shifts the de- 
bate rightward. 





While Barlett and Steele don’t make 
this precise point, they do correct the 
record. Using the median household in- 
come of $50,599 as a guide, they define 
as “the heart of the middle class” those 
reporting “overall incomes” of $35,000 
to $85,000 on their 2009 tax returns. 
That represents 34 million individuals or 
families, or 30 percent of returns. About 
58 million returns report even lower 
earnings. (It’s not clear whether Bar- 
lett and Steele are using gross income, 
adjusted gross income, or net taxable 
income.) That leaves 20 percent of re- 
turns as upper-middle class, affluent, or 
rich, they say, and they suggest that an 
extended middle class could include in- 
comes up to $115,000. 

And for the middle class, the news, 
even apart from the Great Recession, 
is not good. The current emphasis on 
deficit reduction means that “the rul- 
ing class is becoming agitated over the 
spending on working people,” Barlett 
and Steele write. Rather than raise the 
top marginal rate on earned income (as 
high as 94 percent in the 1940s, and now 
35 percent), some in Congress are talk- 
ing about slashing Medicare, Social Se- 
curity, and food stamps—a further as- 
sault on people like Joy Whitehouse. 

Barlett and Steele spend much of Be- 
trayal lamenting globalization, which 
now affects both white-collar and blue- 
collar workers. They realize the trend 
can’t be halted entirely, and that prod- 
ucts made in low-wage foreign facto- 
ries save US consumers money. But they 
would prefer that government cushion 
the impact on American workers. 

Free trade, as supported by Wash- 
ington, has been a disaster, they write, 
leaving “employees and small indus- 
tries at the mercy of unscrupulous 
sweatshop operators abroad and op- 
portunistic multinational corporations 
at home.” They hark back longingly to a 
lost Golden Age of paternalistic employ- 
ers who embraced their employees and 
communities and guaranteed lifetime 
jobs. (One might argue that their portrait 
of this era is too rosy, reflecting neither 
discrimination against women and mi- 
norities nor the conflicts that often led 
to unionization.) 

They cite the longtime symbiosis be- 
tween DeWitt, NE, and a family-owned 
business that manufactured an innova- 


tive tool known as the Vise-Grip. When, 
after several ownership changes, con- 
trol of the company passed in 2002 to 
the multinational Newell Corporation, 
pay cuts followed. In 2008, the plant 
was closed and production shifted to 
what turned out to be a massively inef- 
ficient plant in China. Meanwhile, De- 
Witt workers retired early, accepted 
lesser jobs, or endured long commutes 
to work. America: What Went Wrong? 
readers will remember Newell as the vil- 
lainous outfit that shut down the Anchor 
Hocking glass plant in Clarksburg, WV, 
with similarly grievous results. 

Even high-tech jobs have come un- 
der assault, Barlett and Steele remind us. 
The now-familiar case of Apple (which 
the team covered in 2011 for the Inves- 
tigative Newspaper Workshop) is Ex- 
hibit A, with thousands of jobs moving 
from successful US plants to factories in 
China with “slave-like working condi- 


They want higher 
taxation of the rich, 
and point out that ‘tax 
simplification’ has little 
to do with simplifying 
the rate structure. 


tions.” And there are other, even more 
tragic tales—like the story of Kevin Fla- 
nagan, a 41-year-old computer program- 
mer for Bank of America. Flanagan was 
ordered to train his replacement, a pro- 
grammer from India, or lose his sever- 
ance package. Afterward, he shot him- 
self in the head. 

The Betrayal of the American Dream 
covers a panoply of ills, many reprised 
from America: What Went Wrong?: 
mounting student debt, tax inequities 
(from “carried interest” to the stashing 
of wealth overseas), disappearing pri- 
vate pension plans, and the chaos un- 
leashed by deregulation of transporta- 
tion and banks. Barlett and Steele write 
that “the foreclosure crisis was in part 
a result of runaway greed by an out-of- 


control, unregulated industry,” a com- 
mon enough view. But they fail to ap- 
portion any responsibility to careless 
home-buyers who signed contracts pro- 
viding for adjustable-rate mortgages 
without reading or understanding them. 
Or, for that matter, to the power of the 
American Dream itself, which so exalts 
home ownership. 

In their final chapter, Barlett and 
Steele offer what they describe as “the 
bare minimum of steps...to restore 
the vibrancy of middle America.” They 
want, first of all, higher taxation of the 
rich, and point out that “tax simplifica- 
tion” has little to do with simplifying the 
rate structure. “The tax code is complex,” 
they write, “but not because of the rates.” 
Amen to that. 

But their solution is too simple: for 
individuals, a single-page tax form list- 
ing all income and allowing for no de- 
ductions, credits, or exemptions. That 
means the loss of charitable deductions 
(a big hit for the nonprofit sector); the 
housing-mortgage deduction (tough on 
those who counted on it when opting to 
buy rather than rent); and the deduction 


for retirement savings (another blow to 
those who have already lost pensions). 
It’s unclear whether Barlett and Steele 
really intend for businesses to lose de- 
ductions for supplies, equipment, and 
other essentials. 


When it comes to trade, they want 
tougher enforcement of existing laws, 
plus, if necessary, tariffs on imports. 
They support government investment 
in infrastructure, better job-retraining 
programs, and the prosecution of white- 
collar criminals who contributed to the 
financial and housing meltdowns. 

“For all this to change, the people will 
have to prevail,” Barlett and Steele write. 


“Middle-class Americans, still the largest 


group of voters, must put their own eco- 
nomic survival above partisan loyalties.” 
But campaigns are still expensive, politi- 
cians will be hard-put to ignore lobbyists, 
and democracy is at best a crude cud- 
gel. Given the ease with which Ameri- 
cans have been hoodwinked before, it 
is a stretch to imagine that Barlett and 
Steele’s populist miracle will transpire 
anytime soon. CJR 


JULIA M. KLEIN, a cultural reporter and critic 
in Philadelphia, is a c3R contributing editor. 
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REVIEW 


Blinded by the fight 


Ina new book on poverty in America, 
the authors’ lectures undercut their message 


BY JUSTIN PETERS 


IN 2009, REPORTER CHRIS HEDGES AND 
cartoonist Joe Sacco set out to capture 
the state of American desperation. Over CHRIS HEDGES JOE SACCO 
the next two years, the men took a mis- 
ery tour of some of the worst places in 
America: the Pine Ridge reservation in 


DAYS OF 


South Dakota, which paces the nation D FE S T R U C T | 0 N 
in drug abuse, alcoholism, and teen sui- 


cide rates; Camden, NJ, one of the coun- DAYS OF 
try’s poorest and most dangerous cit- 
ies; Welch, WV, where coal companies | v br V 0 7 
have relentlessly mined both human and I 
natural resources; and Immokalee, FL, 
where migrant farm workers toil in vir- 





tual slavery. 
Days of Destruction, Days of Revolt 
is the result, a messy albeit well-inten- 
tioned hybrid of reportage, oral history, 
and polemic. Hedges, who won a Pu- 
litzer with The New York Times, and 
Sacco, an artist-journalist whose book _ Days of Destruction, Days of Revolt 
Palestine won the American Book Award, 8Y Chris Hedges and Joe Sacco 
: . Nation Books 
have both been praised for their con- 355 pages, $28 
flict coverage, and Days of Destruction 
bluntly depicts its subjects as casual- 
ties of war—a war waged by the malign 


forces of corporate capitalism against the hapless chumps who work for a living. 


It is an effective jeremiad that falls short as documentary, with solid reporting 


undermined by clunky agitprop that ultimately detracts from the book’s message. 


Since leaving the Times in 2003, Hedges has reminded me of an Amish boy on 
rumspringa, rejecting his alma mater’s down-the-middle dispassion in favor of a 
stridently progressive, heart-on-sleeve approach to journalism. Days continues in 
this vein, and, to his credit, Hedges is quite clear that he and Sacco are acting not 
as neutral observers, but as men on a mission. Their goal: “To show ... what life 
looks like when the marketplace rules without constraints, where human beings 
and the natural world are used and then discarded to maximize profit.” 
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They do this by depicting four Ameri- 
can crisis zones in long chapters that al- 
ternate between text, in which Hedges 
describes the people he met and the 
challenges they face, and Sacco’s il- 
lustrations of residents narrating their 
own life stories. Though these visual 
segments are poorly integrated into the 
book, they are engaging and well-suited 
to the oral-history format; I found my- 
self wishing there were more of them. 

There are powerful textual moments 
in Days, too: the depiction of Whiteclay, 
NE, a block-and-a-half-long “town” that 
exists to sell beer to the residents of the 
Indian reservation across the South Da- 
kota line; a glimpse of the squalid trailers 
inhabited by the Immokalee farm work- 
ers; a plaintive interview with three un- 
employed West Virginians, roommates 
in a crowded house purchased with 
FEMA money, one of whom dies of an 
overdose seven weeks after Hedges’s 
visit. These are people who don’t often 
make the news, and Hedges and Sacco 
deserve praise for finding them and 
chronicling their predicaments. 

But Hedges can’t resist veering into 
manifesto mode, which soon becomes 
tiresome. After a moving segment about 
a West Virginia woman whose house is 
threatened by landslides caused by strip- 
mining, Hedges unloads this soliloquy: 


As [societies] begin to break down, 
the terrified and confused popula- 
tion withdraws from reality, unable 
to acknowledge their fragility and im- 
pending collapse. The elites retreat 
into isolated compounds, whether at 
Versailles, the Forbidden City, or mod- 
ern palatial estates. They indulge in 
unchecked hedonism, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and extravagant con- 
sumption. The suffering masses are 
repressed with greater and greater 
ferocity. Resources are depleted un- 
til they are exhausted. And then the 
hollowed-out edifice collapses. 


The entire book is like this. It reads 
like 300 pages of Studs Terkel constantly 
being interrupted by an overcaffeinated 
Howard Zinn. 

As a result, the book’s human por- 
traits too often seem less important than 
the political frame in which they hang. 
The problem, I think, is that Hedges and 
Sacco set out not to document the state 
of a gut-shot nation, but to demonstrate 
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that corporate greed is the finger on the 
trigger. To that end, and to its ultimate 
demerit, the book consistently reduces 
its subjects to the sum of their miseries, 
and excludes anything that would hint 
at a diversity of experience. Hedges and 
Sacco talk to all the prostitutes and drug 
casualties they can find, but to few peo- 
ple who might complicate the pictures 
of these communities and the economic 
forces that made them the way they are. 
In their haste to name villains and vic- 
tims, they neglect the nuance of reality. 

The Camden chapter is particularly 
galling. The authors take pains to em- 
phasize the post-industrial gloom of 
the city, which is across the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia. (Compared 
to Camden, West Baltimore looks like 
West Egg.) Yet the portrait feels insuf- 
ficiently complex. Hedges and Sacco ca- 
sually dismiss generations’ worth of mi- 
nority civic activism with a flippant line 
about “compliant black elites whose loy- 
alty rarely extended beyond their own 
corrupt inner circle”; they assert that, in 
Camden, “the world is divided between 
the prey and the predators,” thus reduc- 
ing urban poverty to an Animal Planet 
documentary. They refuse to grant Cam- 
denites any sort of agency, and it just 
rings false. 

In 2010, a young urban planner named 
Gayle Christiansen chronicled several 
efforts at urban renewal in Camden, 
reporting on entrepreneurs and small- 
business owners who were attempting to 
revitalize their neighborhoods, one shoe 
shop and construction company at a time. 
These efforts—which ultimately may not 
succeed—are as telling as Days’s com- 
pendium of the city’s unalloyed woes. 
It’s not that Hedges and Sacco should 
balance every grim story with a hopeful 
one. But misery and hope coexist, and oc- 
casionally intersect. Camden is a third- 
world setting, but it is filled with people 
acting on first-world ambitions, and this 
is as much a part of Camden’s story as 
the crack houses and hookers. 

Throughout the book, you get the 
sense that Hedges and Sacco looked just 
hard enough to find the evidence to sup- 
port their thesis. And, yes, the book is a 
polemic, meant to decry unjust policies 
and processes and galvanize public pro- 
test against them. But it uses people to 
make its points, and there’s something 
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off-putting about oversimplifying real 
lives to support what is ultimately a po- 
litical argument. When writing about 
people who are so far out of society’s 
mainstream—people who are reduced 
and stereotyped by everyone they meet— 
there is a moral obligation to write about 
the person, not just his or her circum- 
stances. I wonder how many of Hedges 
and Sacco’s subjects would recognize 
themselves in Days? 

In a book ostensibly about people 
who live on the margins, the person we 
hear the most from is Princeton resident 
Chris Hedges. I respect that, to a point. 
Every story reflects its teller, and Hedges 
is open about his allegiances. But he is 
injudicious, and the excesses ultimately 
sink this well-meaning, well-reported 
book. He is there, for instance, to under- 
score a section about Native-American 
poverty with a clumsy “The tyranny we 
imposed on others is now being imposed 
on us”; he is there in the coal-darkened 
West Virginia hinterlands, a landscape 
where misery can speak for itself, as- 
serting that “those who carry out this 
pillage probably believe they can outrun 
their own destructiveness. They think 
that their wealth, privilege, and gated 
communities will save them.” It is as if 
he didn’t trust that we’d get his point, so 
he pounds it home, page after page after 
page, with a constant, You have nothing 
to lose but your chaaiiins! 

It’s exhausting, and I say this as a pro- 
labor zealot who agrees that corporate 
excess has crippled the working class. 
American society has failed in spectacu- 
lar fashion, and it’s good that journalists 
are venturing out to record the wreck- 


age. But the best work Hedges did for 
the Times in, say, Bosnia, proved that 
when the evidence of tragedy is so obvi- 
ous and overwhelming, a good reporter 
need only describe it and let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

One can’t help comparing the book 
to Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, the 
Walker Evans-James Agee collaboration 
that profiled three southern sharecrop- 
per families at the tail end of the Great 
Depression; its subjects demand your 
empathy, but never your pity. Or, more 
recently, to 2011’s Someplace Like Amer- 
ica, in which photographer Michael Wil- 
liamson and journalist Dale Maharidge 
chronicled their own cross-country pov- 
erty tour. In that book’s introduction, 
Maharidge reflects on the surprising te- 
nacity and resilience he saw in the eyes 
of American’s junkies, squatters, labor- 
ers, and dreamers. They have been bat- 
tered, but they are not beaten. “You can- 
not defeat people with eyes like these,” 
he writes. 

But throughout Days, in the oral 
histories and the illustrations, the sub- 
jects’ eyes are downcast or vacant, as if 
awaiting either a savior or the guillotine, 
whichever comes quicker. (The only 
smiles and exuberance come in Sacco’s 
sketches that accompany the final chap- 
ter, a segment on Occupy Wall Street in 
which the protests aré compared to the 
actions that toppled Romanian dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu and the Berlin Wall.) 
Hedges and Sacco looked America in the 
eye, and maybe this is what they saw. But 
it doesn’t feel like the whole picture. cur 


JUSTIN PETERS is CJR’s editor at large. 
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information is declining—as are read- 
ers’ attention spans—these claims are 
usually decontextualized, and hard to 
evaluate on their merits. 

At base, I think critics like Bauerlein 
worry that technology will change the 
way people relate to books: how they find 
them, discuss them, use them, and judge 
them. Hyperliteracy is a status symbol, 
in a way, and you can understand why 
the hyperliterate worry that Twitter and 
MacBooks and other arriviste innova- 
tions threaten to displace books from 
their longtime position at the center of 
educated society. The anti-digital argu- 
ment is a cultural argument, and it’s not 
clear what the doomsayers fear more: 
The idea of books being replaced by other 
aspects of digital culture, or the idea of 
books being subsumed by digital culture— 
of unequal works sharing the same plane. 

From Codex to Hypertext: Reading 
at the Turn of the Twenty-first Cen- 
tury, anew academic anthology edited 
by Anouk Lang, is a dense and eclectic 
attempt to address these modern-day 
changes in textual culture. The volume 
has little to say about what reading 
means to individuals and society—how 
literacy helps build economies, for ex- 
ample. Instead, it looks dispassionately 
at the movement of books through so- 
ciety—how books are found, purchased, 
shared, discussed, and evaluated, and 
how those habits have evolved. 

Lang’s book—which, it must be said, 
is not intended for the casual reader—is 
heavily influenced by modern “recep- 
tion studies,” an academic field that ana- 
lyzes readers’ reactions to and interac- 
tions with texts. In essence, Lang and 
her contributors are interested in read- 
ing as a social practice. Not only do the 
essayists consider the inner workings of 
small-town book clubs to be as worthy 
of study as Amazon.com recommenda- 
tion algorithms, they insist that under- 
standing the interplay between the digi- 
tal and the physical realms is essential 
to an accurate and holistic picture of the 
contemporary reader. 

For those who see reading in ro- 
mantic terms, From Codex to Hyper- 
text might feel like encountering an 
anthropological treatise on one’s own 
tribe. This will likely alienate non-aca- 
demic readers, and it might even offend 
them, much like Lord Byron might have 


blanched upon hearing love described 
in strictly biological terms. But this de- 
tachment makes the book valuable, if 
not always readable. 

People don’t generally think of read- 
ing as acommunal experience. Consider, 
for example, the stock mental imagery 
associated with reading: a child in bed, 
reading by flashlight; a scholar holed up 
in his garret. People have very personal 
relationships to printed books—far more 
so, I’d bet, than with any other form of 
media—which is perhaps why the reac- 
tion to their possible disappearance gets 
so heated. It’s also an argument for why 
they will persevere. 

But books have always been social 
instruments, even for the most private 
reader. As the scholar Paul Armstrong 
put it, “Reading has a social, political di- 
mension because we make sense of texts 
by forming hypotheses about meaning 
that emerge from the assumptions and 
conventions we bring from our other ex- 
periences with literature and life.” From 
the ways you find a book—at a library, 
or via a list devised by a committee of 
experts—to the ways you evaluate and 
discuss it—in a classroom, or over beers 
with friends—you’re engaging in social 
processes that affect the act of reading. 

These social factors bring us right to 
the doorstep of the Internet age. While 
Bauerlein and others see the digital 
realm and the printed word as antago- 
nists, Lang and company argue for the 

“importance of tracing the historical con- 
tinuities that emerge between [contem- 
porary] reading practices and those of 
previous eras.” Those contemporary 
practices incorporate the digital, but 
are firmly rooted in the everyday world. 

Two essays in the collection, taken 
together, explore these affinities be- 
tween the virtual and the mundane, 
which will seem wholly unremarkable 
to anyone who’s grown accustomed to 
life in the past decade. In “Producing 
Meaning through Interaction,” Joan 
Bessman Taylor reports on the five years 
she spent attending book clubs in the 
Midwest, gathering data on “the often 
elusive reading practices of real rather 
than imagined, implied, or ideal read- 
ers.” Real readers choose books based 
on “discussability,’” and spend their time 

“discussing the ways the book could have 
been different, talking about what mem- 
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bers would have preferred to have had 
included.” Taylor calls this “the creation 
of the ideal text,” meaning that book- 
clubbers, through discussion and re- 
flection, add meaning and context that 
transform the existing text into some- 
thing new. It’s the same sort of cultural 
re-mixing that backgrounds 90 percent 
of the content on the Internet. 

Julian Pinder treads similar ground in 


“Online Literary Communities,” an essay 


analyzing LibraryThing, a website that, 
according to its tagline, “connects people 
based on the books they share.” If real- 
world book clubs focus on the creation 
of the ideal text, LibraryThing facilitates 
the creation of the ideal reading list. The 
site is a social network on which read- 
ers create profiles based around books 
they’ve read. The network connects users 
based on shared tastes, and also provides 
an avenue for discussion and amateur 
book reviewing. 

Though some might see Libr- 
aryThing as an example of the triumph 
of participatory culture over stodgy in- 
stitutional gatekeepers, the site is heavily 
influenced by the evaluative and discur- 
sive structures that preceded it. Indeed, 
Pinder notes that the site “suggests the 
potential for new and productive con- 
nections to be forged between” existing 
institutions and participatory culture. 
That some users might ignore anything 
those institutions have to say is irrel- 
evant. The Internet can’t hit the reset 
button on centuries-long conversations. 

Many essays in From Codex to Hyper- 
text attempt to draw similar connections 
between digital and print reading cul- 
tures. They show that the “decline and 
fall” developments decried by Bauerlein 
and others are just the latest versions of 
longstanding practices. 

Take David Wright’s essay, “Liter- 
ary Taste and List Culture in a Time of 
‘Endless Choice,” which examines the 
phenomenon of user-generated best-of 
lists—the sort you’d find on Amazon, for 
instance—in comparison with the sorts 
of “best books” lists compiled in previ- 
ous eras. Wright indirectly but substan- 
tially addresses the diminution of official 
critical authority that so worries certain 
pundits. If readers are free to create and 
disseminate their own best-of lists, then 
who’s going to care about the judgments 
of professional critics and other experts? 


The creation of a new evaluative 
metric, though, does not automatically 
mean the destruction of its predecessors. 
Wright cites early examples of lists of im- 
portant books as “an attempt to manage 
the emergent mass literate population 
of the late 19th century, and to mark the 
territory of the already literate cultural 
elite.” Eventually, additional “cultural 
intermediaries” emerged to tell society 
which books are important: academics, 
reviewers, prize committees, publish- 
ers, booksellers. The digital age hasn’t 
eclipsed these intermediaries’ power, but 
Wright argues that it has given readers a 
greater say in the decisions. 

Lists of the “most important” books— 
whether generated by a Facebook com- 
munity, the Modern Library, or the 
editors of a magazine—are about the 
formation of the canon, the texts that 
are socially ordained as important, to be 
taught in schools and reissued in Pen- 
guin Classics editions. As Wright and 
others show, the old guard is already de 
facto represented in online book culture. 
But to the extent those critics who are 
inherently disgusted by digital technol- 
ogy continue to see the relationship be- 
tween digital culture and book culture 
as antagonistic, they forfeit the oppor- 
tunity to argue for their values in this 
new space. What puzzles me about the 
skeptics who say book culture won’t sur- 
vive the digital revolution is that they 
posit the infinite ability of technology to 
evolve new ways to distract and debase 
us, but leave no room for technology to 
advance in ways that artfully mimic and 
improve upon previous mediums—be- 
coming more human-friendly, more 
accessible, and more desirable in the 
process. Why can’t the classics be re- 
deemed by new technology, rather than 
trampled by it? 

The year after I first heard Bauer- 
lein’s “Milton vs. Myspace” lecture in 
2007, Amazon released the Kindle. To- 
day, The Dumbest Generation is currently 
on sale at the Kindle store. And Milton’s 
Paradise Lost is now available for free via 
Apple’s iBooks store, where it currently 
enjoys a 3.5-star user rating (on a five- 
star scale). Myspace, meanwhile, has 
become a ghost town. Online straw men 
come and go. Epic poetry abides. cur 


MICHAEL MEYER is a CJR Staff writer. 
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Out on Assignment: 
Newspaper Women and the 
Making of Modern Public Space 
By Alice Fahs 

University of North Carolina Press 
360 pages, $37.50 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT’S 
once-standard history, 
American Journalism (1962 
edition), covered in two 
paragraphs the era to which 
Alice Fahs now gives a 
whole book—the impact of 
an energetic, determined 
cohort of several hundred 
women journalists on the 
metropolitan press of the 
1890s and early 1900s. Mott 
listed a name or two, but 
made it clear that he did 
not consider women’s work 
part of the grand march of 
journalism history. 

Fahs, a history professor at 
the University of California, 
Irvine, says that “we have 
missed an entire generation 
of female journalists and 
arichly networked public 
community.” In an era when 
women were barred from 
the sweat and smoke of the 
newsroom and from cover- 
ing most hard news, a wave 
of the young, educated, and 
ambitious found their way 
into the papers nonetheless. 
They created down-to-earth 
women’s pages and advice 
columns that enhanced both 
circulation and reader loyalty. 
They performed eye-catching 
stunts, such as trying out an 
electric chair for size (Kate 
Swan of the New York World) 
or going undercover as wait- 
resses, models, or domestic 
servants. Others, such as 
Nixola Greeley-Smith (Hor- 
ace Greeley’s granddaughter) 
and Kate Carew gained fame 
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as audacious and probing 
interviewers. Still others, 
such as the durable Fannie 
Brigham Ward, transformed 
travel writing into foreign 
correspondence; Ward was 
one of the few Americans 

in Cuba at the start of the 
Spanish-American War. 

The newcomers gained 
celebrity as representatives 
of a new social type, dubbed 
the “bachelor girl,” inde- 
pendent, striving, and often 
charming as well. Usually, 
their goals were simple— 
money and advancement. 
Fahs distinguishes them 
from another type known 
as the “New Woman,” who 
was usually wealthier and 
devoted to causes. One 
who played both roles was 
Rose Pastor, who began as a 
cigar-wrapper in Cleveland 
and later joined the English 
language Jewish Daily News 
in New York. She went to 
interview the philanthro- 
pist J.G. Phelps Stokes, and 
Rose Pastor, journalist, soon 
became Rose Pastor Stokes, 
reformer, socialist, and ulti- 
mately communist. 

Fahs suggests that the 
legacy of this half-forgotten 
generation stretched beyond 
journalism. She does not 
claim that these reporters 
made a permanent place 
in American journalism for 
women; in fact, that goal was 


not truly achieved 
until 60 or 70 years 
later. But she sees 
their influence in the 
campaign for suf- 
frage. They covered 
the story, and found 
myriad ways to 
smuggle the issue into 
their newspapers. And in the 
end they won. 


Famous Long Ago: 

My Life and Hard Times with 
Liberation News Service 

By Raymond Mungo 

University of Massachusetts Press 
204 pages, $19.95 

THE REISSUE OF RAYMOND 
Mungo’s Famous Long Ago, 
first published in 1970, does 
not make one nostalgic, but 
at least it invokes vividly an 
unpredictable and danger- 
ous time. (The title is taken 
from Bob Dylan’s “Desolation 
Row.”) 

Mungo’s bumpy narrative 
covers roughly a year, ending 
in the summer of 1968, at 
the crest of his generation’s 
dope-fueled revolt. In 1967, 
Marshall Bloom and the au- 
thor, both erstwhile hellrais- 
ing college editors, left the 
United States Student Press 
Association (and its sponsor, 
the cia-supported National 
Student Association) and 
founded the Liberation News 
Service (LNS) to feed material 
to the growing underground 
press. Incidentally, csR was 
a subscriber, and I recall the 
mailings as being oddly unlike 
the flamboyant alternative 
press in tone and appearance. 
The service consisted of many 
cleanly typed pages with in- 
formative, well-edited articles 
from the left that of course 


did not find their way into the 
mainstream press. (Samples 
are still available online.) 
Based at first in decrepit 
surroundings in Washington, 
DC, LNs’s first big story was 
the massive antiwar dem- 
onstration at the Pentagon 
in October 1967. The young 
Mungo (he was about 22) 
records the turbulent office 
politics that led, in 1968, toa 
schism with a faction he dubs 
The Vulgar Marxists. By this 
time the office had moved to 
Claremont Avenue in New 
York, near the Columbia cam- 
pus, an advantageous site for 
covering the 1968 uprising at 
the university. The Mungo- 
Bloom faction absconded to 
rural New England, taking 
with it a printing press and a 
cache of LNs funds. Mungo 
describes in lurid tones a 
violent night during which 
the New York faction tried to 
retrieve the taken goods. 
Allen Young, an important 
figure in keeping LNS going, 
has called Mungo’s account 


“self-serving and one-sided.” 


Probably so. But the story 
reveals something of the 
audacity, even recklessness, 
that enabled the young left to 
capture the attention of the 
nation and the world—and 
the shallowness and impul- 
siveness that made it too 
weak to survive. Mungo lives 
on, having taken other paths; 
his LNs partner, Bloom, com- 
mitted suicide in 1969. cur 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Sounds about right 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND KATHERINE FINK 


OCCASIONAL ADVERTISING BOYCOTTS 
of Rush Limbaugh’s program notwith- 
standing, political talk radio has been 
wildly successful in recent years—in 
terms of both revenue and ratings. Of 
course, political talk radio generally 
means conservative political talk radio, 
especially since the demise of the liberal 
Air America network in 2010. The most 
popular political talkers, like Limbaugh, 
Sean Hannity, and Glenn Beck, are all 
conservative. So you might be inclined 
to think that political talk radio’s recent 
success reflects increasingly conservative 
values among the general public. How- 
ever, Jeffrey M. Berry and Sarah Sobieraj 
of Tufts University caution us: Not so fast. 

As they argue in the October 2011 issue of Political Science & Politics, the surg- 
ing popularity of political talk radio stems from changes in the industry over the 
last two decades: deregulation and the decline of music-based stations. The 1996 
Telecommunications Act’s deregulation of the industry allowed businesses to 
own more radio stations in individual markets, and across the country as a whole. 
That allowed large companies like Clear Channel to buy more stations, many of 
which it converted to talk formats. Why talk? In Clear Channel’s case, it’s because 
it already owns Premier Networks, a subsidiary that syndicates some of the big- 
gest talk programs, including Limbaugh, Hannity, and Beck. Programming new 
stations with shows it already owned made good business sense. 

Meanwhile, many music stations found making a profit a growing struggle 
because listeners increasingly have ditched radio in favor of digital music tech- 
nology. Why listen to commercial radio when you can listen to your mp3 player 
commercial-free? Or stream Internet radio on your computer? Fewer people listen 
to music on the radio, so radio stations attract less advertising, so station owners 
flip formats from music to talk. 

Much of the recent growth in political talk radio listenership simply stems 
from the fact that more people find it on their dial. Availability breeds listener- 
ship. According to Arbitron, the number of news/talk radio stations more than 
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doubled between 2007 and 2009. But 
news/talk includes not just conserva- 
tive talk—it’s also all-news, sports talk, 
and, yes, even a handful of liberal talk 
stations. And doubling the number 
of radio stations does not necessarily 
double the size of the overall news/talk 
audience, if the new stations are located 
in small markets. Limbaugh’s audience 
growth between 2007 and 2009 was in 
fact a modest 11 percent, according to 
the Pew Project for Excellence in Jour- 
nalism. Hannity’s grew by 12 percent. 
Beck’s audience growth was far more 
impressive: 80 percent. 

So Berry and Sobieraj favor a supply- 
side rather than demand-side expla- 
nation for the growth of talk radio, a 
structure-of-the-market rather than 
an attitude-of-the-consumer approach. 
But why the conservative tilt in talk? 
Because, they suggest, liberals see 
viable alternatives on radio while con- 
servatives do not. African Americans 
and Hispanics, predominantly liberals, 
are often already attached to ethnic- 
oriented stations. Liberals generally are 
more likely than conservatives to find 
mainstream commercial radio news 
and NPR trustworthy. 

As Berry and Sobieraj point out, there 
has to be a saturation point for politi- 
cal talk radio. It stops making sense 
for radio stations to flip their formats 
to political talk when other stations in 
town already have it. And in fact, more 
recent figures from Pew suggest that the 
audiences for the top political talkers 
have grown little since 2009, even with 
a Democrat in the White House. 

A development to watch is Arbitron’s 
transition to a new ratings method. 
Selected listeners in larger markets 
already wear the Portable People Meter, 
a device that looks like a beeper and 
detects automatically which radio sta- 
tions are within a listener’s earshot. The 
PPM is considered to be more reliable 
than Arbitron’s diary method, which 
depends on listeners to write down 
which stations they listen to and when. 
The diary system has been thought to 
favor formats with especially loyal lis- 
teners—formats like political talk. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. 
KATHERINE FINK is a PAD student in 
Communications at Columbia. 
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‘We had a running 
story about a 
turkey that lived 

in the central town 
traffic triangle’ 


EXIT INTERVIEW 


Setting a new Record 


He traded Paris for Hackensack? Really? Well, not exactly. As global editions editor 
for The New York Times, Martin Gottlieb was not living in France, just traveling 
there several times a year, from his home in lower Manhattan to the office of The 
International Herald Tribune. Then in January, he became editor of The Record, 
the northern New Jersey daily, which, in fact, is no longer in Hackensack. The Re- 
cord was Gottlieb’s first newspaper, 1971 to 1973. He went on to a somewhat restless 
41-year career—two stints at the New York Daily News (the second as managing edi- 
tor); a two-year cup of coffee as editor of The Village Voice (in the late 1980s); and 
three distinct shifts at the Times. He is known as a journalist whom other journal- 
ists enjoy working with—and working for. The Record, meanwhile, seems energized. 
Mike Hoyt, CJR’s executive editor, spoke with Gottlieb in May. (A longer version of 
this interview is at www.cjr.org/q_and_a/MartinGottlieb.php). 


Malcolm Gladwell of The New Yorker told students at Yale: “Newspapers are kind of 
dreary, depressed places.” What do you think? | put myself in the mind of a young 
woman who came here to give us some advice about how to proceed digitally. She 
looked out over our newsroom and said, “What a vibrant place this is!” Everyone 
was standing at their desks, talking about the news of the day and talking about 
what they were doing. I was seeing our newsroom through somebody else’s eyes, 
someone who picked up on the buzz that is the air here every day. There is great 
young talent here, there is senior talent that is as good as anyone in the country, 
and there’s a commitment to delivering news that’s important to people, exciting, 
alive in the writing, and fun to read. I couldn’t ask for anything more. If Gladwell 
is going to write off newspapers as a class—that should be ignored in its entirety. 
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Why did you decide to come back to The 
Record? In a weird way, it was a com- 
fortable jump. We did a lot of wonder- 
ful things at the rHT and, at a point, I 
said, “I’ve done what I can do.” When 
this possibility came up at The Record, 
I felt it would give me a chance to test 
my instincts fully, as an editor. The old 
slogan of this paper was “Friend of the 
People It Serves.” I could feel it. From 
my formative experience here 40 years 
ago, I felt that, after all this time, I still 
knew it well. 


What are you doing on the Web? If you 
look at today’s paper, the prosecutors 
were recommending a jail sentence in 
the case of Dharun Ravi, the guy who 
was involved in the Tyler Clementi situ- 
ation. What that reporter was instructed 
to do was, “The minute you get that rec- 
ommendation, file two paragraphs for 
the Web. Let people know that more is 
going to come. Get it up there. If there’s 
a press conference, go to that next. If 
there’s something to be read, do that 
second.” To the extent that we can: Be 
quick, be current, interact with readers. 


What excites you about covering New 
Jersey? I grew up on the Lower East 
Side. When I came to The Record, it 
was the first extended time I walked 
through suburban streets. Areas have 
their identities; they have their cultures. 
There’s a particular air they breathe. 
When you look at what it means to tease 
out the identity of this area to project it 
and enhance it—if we can do that, we 
are really doing our mission. 

We’ve had great stories since I’ve 
been here—about Governor Christie, 
about the state budget, about mispor- 
trayal of saT scores by different colleges 
around here. We had a running story 
about a turkey that lived in the central 
town traffic triangle of one of our towns 
for years, and disappeared. 

We’ve had one on the coach of the 
Paterson tennis team, which has a miser- 
able record, like 23 wins and 230 losses. 
He goes through garbage cans leoking 
for tennis balls. He’s teaching kids how 
to play tennis. A whole bunch of them 
are in college now or out of college, and 
they have a reunion for him, as the great- 
est coach ever. I’m getting teary-eyed as 
I’m telling you. cur 


CARMINE GALASSO 
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Coming in Fall 2012 


The Art of Making Magazines 


On Being an Editor and Other Views from the Industry 


Edited by Victor S. Navasky and Evan Cornog 
: “Bold, brash, and on target ... This is a book not to be missed.” 
M ry * rf 7 . aa T F — Publishers Weekly 
NG MAGAZINES 


ae industry “With all the economic challenges facing magazines, we sometimes 
ie VASKY ano EVAN ¢ Te forget how how important they are to the culture ... Evan Cornog 
and Victor Navasky have produced a book that reminds us of the 
fun, drama, and excitement of magazines.” 


— Robert S. Boynton, author of The New New Journalism 
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You may not realize it, but by using the name Kleenex‘ 


as a generic term for tissue, you risk erasing our coveted 
brand name that we’ve worked so hard for all these 
years. Kleenex® is a registered trademark and should 
always be followed by a ® and the words ‘Brand Tissue’. 


Just pretend it’s in permanent marker. 
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